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INTRODUCTION 



This book is entitled Pathways tc Health Careers because it 
seeks to describe the main pathways (through education and 
training) into over 200 health occupations and profusions. 
This book also focuses on the main pathways of work (pnnci- 
pal occupations and professions) in the health field. No^attempt 
is made to describe all of the occupations and professions. 

Health is the nation’s third largest industry, and in the n«t 
ten years it may well become the largest employer of the 
nation’s work force. From 1950 to 1960, the number of peo- 
ple in the health occupations and professions increased by 
over one million. 

This rapid growth in health services has led to greatly in- 
creased financml rewards for young people in the health field. 
You have only to look at stories in today’s newspapers to read 
about specific instances where members of the health occupa- 
tions and professions have attained recent major increases m 
salaries and earnings. 

In view of continued upturn in the demand, Ae trend can 
be expected to spread throughout the health services. On the 
average, the health occupations and professions of today are 
competitive vnth occupations and professions in other fields, 
and young people interested in healm careers can look forward 
to continued improvements in that competitive position. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the sj^lendid cooperation 
of state and national professional associations and^ major 
emp loyer associations in file health field, ivho have supplied and 
authenticated all materials contained in this publication tluou^ 
their staff members and representatives. Special mention is 
made of the work by representatives of the member organiza- 
tions in the Health Careers Council of Illinois. 

Our sincere appreciation is extended tu> Lutheran General 
Hospital (Park mdge, Illinois) and Michael Reese Hospital 
(Cmcago, Illinois), and to their staff members and patients, 
for cooperation in permitting us to photograph man^ of tl:e 
health careers at work. We are also indebted to certain mem- 
bers of the health professions (and their patients and clients), 
who interrupted their professional practice to let us candidly 
photograph their work. 
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Dentistry 

preserving oral health 




Dr. Thorpe had just finished adjusting the braces on 
Susan’s teeth when the telephone rang. “It’s Mr. Powell’’, 
the dental assistant said. “He has a terrible toothache and 
wants to know if you can see him immediately, doctor’ . 

Dr. Thorpe nodded “yes” to his assistant and walked 
with Susan to the door of the waiting room. The room 
was filled with a dozen patients—some requiring care for 
tooth cavities, others waiting to have their teeth profes- 
sionally cleaned and examined, and a few with more serious 
disorders of the oral cavity which would require extraction 
and even minor oral surgery. 




To sapply this help, today’s dentist — ^whose formal title 
is Doctor of Dental Surgery— must thorougjhly understand 
the life cycle of the mouth and its tissues, and be able to 
alter scientifically their stincture and functions to maintain 
.health. He is well trained in the exacting art of restora- 
tion and treatment of the mouth as well as tooth extraction. 
The naodern dentist can write prescriptions, advise on diet, 
and diagnose oral infections and disorders which may affect 
the general health and nutritional status of the patient. 
He is a biologist, pathologist, and surgeon; and perhaps 
most important, an advocate of prevention and public 
health measures. 

The dentist of yesteryear was far different. As recently 
as the eighteenth cent^, barbers, goldsmiths and even 
blacksmiths were among the persons who took care of one’s 
dental needs. And the history of dentistry goes back even 
further than that. Prehistoric drawings on cave dwellings 
tell weird stories of how viritch doctors were called upon 
to ^ive away the evil spirits that caused toothache. Not 
until 1910, did an applicant to dental school sven need a 
high school diploma! 

Dental education today requires a minimum of two years 
of pre-professional education in an accredited junior or 
senior college. These first two years are taken up with 
such subjects as English, biology, physics, and inorganic 
and organic chemistry. Even before admission to pre- 
dental study the student must have a high school educa- 
tion with proven proficiency in the natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, English, at least one foreign language and social 
studies. 

Upon admission into dental school, education is concen- 
trated in three major study areas: 

. The basic sciences; anatomy, bacteriology, histology, 
pathology, pharmacology, and physiology. 

2. Clinical training; during which you will learn and 
sharpen practical skills as well as study dental mate- 
rials, diagnosis, endodontics, oral anatomy and sur- 
gery, orthodontics and otb^' related clinical subjects. 
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3. Orientation; such as the history of dentistry, practice 
management ethics, and jurisprudence. 

The pre"professional and professiond training tdtes at 
least six years, at the end of which time you are eli^ble 
for your D.D.S. (Doctor of Dental Surgery) degree. Upon 
receiving your professional degree and passing your state 
board examinationp you can set up a general dental prac- 
tice. Or, you may wish to continue with postgraduate 
studies which qualify you for one of the several dental 
specialties — ^public health dentist, oral pathologist (diseases 
of the mouth), oral surgeon (surgery of the mouth), ortho- 
dontics (teeth straightening), pedodontics (children’s den- 
tistry), periodontdogy (gum and tissue care), prostho- 
dontics (making of dentures), and endodontics (root canal 
therapy). 

In most cases postgraduate work is necessary to qualify 
for positions in teaching, administration and research. 

Personal qualifications of today’s dentist include good 
health, good judgment, artistic talent, and personal clean- 
liness. What’s more, he must poss^ excellent manual 
dexterity — ^the ability to work with his hands. Successful 
dentists have an ability to get along with people and to 
inspire confidence in their ability. 

To make certain that an applicant for studying dentistry 
has these personal and educational qualifications, the dental 
schools require completion of the Dental Aptitude Test, 
which has been devised by the Counefl of Dental Educa- 
tion of the American Dental Association. You are tested 
to determine your abilities and aptitude: 

1. to read scientific information with comprehension 

2. to use and understand the meaning of words 

3 . to reason with numbers and to use quantitative ma- 
terial 

4. to demonstrate an understanding of basic scientific 
principles 

5„ to visualize the i^nstniction of two and three di- 
mensional patterns 

6. to use your hands and fingers with dexterity 
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The testing program is given three times each yeriT in 
over 100 locations. For more information about this test 
write the Council on Dental Education at 222 East Su- 
perior Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

What are the rewards of dentistry? Whfle a dentist’s in- 
come depends upon his location, skfll, pwisonality and the 
financial status of his patients, he may expect to earn as 
much if not more tlian persons in professions requiring 
equal professional training. Generally, dentists in both 
general and specialized practice realize earnings in the 
upper middle range of comparable health professions. 

For more information on a professional career in den- 
tistry, talk to your school counselor about your inter^ts 
and abilities. Make certain your high school requirements 
will be met. Also, ask your own dentist about the advan- 
tages — as well as the disadvantages — of becoming a dentist. 
Observe his work, and, if the opportunity arises, accept 
part time employment or volunteer service in dentistry. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

American Association of Dental Schools 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Illinois State Dental Society 
445 lies Park Place 
Springfield, Illinois 62703 

American Dental Association 
222 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Division of Dental Health 
Illinois Dept, of Public Health 
504 State Office Building 
Springield, Illinois 62706 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Ave. 

Chicago^ Illinois ^611 







Other Careers 
in Dental Health 

D.O.T. 07I.3M. 712.311, 077.371 

The dental hygienist is the only one of the three kinds 
of auxiliary dental personnel who works directly in the 
mouth of the patient. She is the only one of the three who 
m!..st obtain a license to practice. A major part of the work 
is dentaL prophyiaxiS'---the seailmr;? oad polishing of the 
teeth. ShTaid performs topkni i©i?flde applications. The 
work includes informing Jhe^ p^ efifficermng individual 

dental needs^ the importance of d home (5ar>3, diet and 
nutrition for good mouth health, and methods and aids 
for toothbruching and gum coii@. 



Assisting the dentist in detennining dental treatment 
needs an d reporting these findings are .frequently added to 
your responsibilities when working for school systems or 
in other institutional settings. In a prii?ate oflice other re- 
sponsibilities might include exposing and processing dental 
x-ray films, acting as a receptionist and assistant, and car- 
rying out certain laboratory procedures. 

Two pathways of professional education are offered in 
dental hygiene. One results in a certificate, diploma or asso- 
date degree in dental hygiene, and the other offem a bacca- 
^aureate degree. A position in a dental office can be secured 
^ at the end of the former pathway, while the latter is neces- 
sary for a position in public health, teaching in a school 
of dental hygiene, or in school health. 

Basic science courses are usually concentrated in the 
first year of study, with the second year devoted to dental 
science courses and clinical practice of skills; General 
anatomy, physiology, dental anatomy, histology, chemistry, 
bacteriology, pathology, pharmacology, nutrition,* hygiene, 
public health, ethics and economics, first aid, speech fun- 
damentals, English composition, sociology, psychblogy, 
clinical dental hygiene, and dental health education are 
subjects that are covered. 

A graduate dental hygienist is required to take a licensing 
i .examination before going into practice. The examination 
> consists of both written and practical tests and is given by 
the State Board of Dental Examiners in each state. After 
receiving her license, the dental hygienist will find many 
employment opportunities open that v/ill satisfy her particu- 
lar conditions. This variefy of opportunity is expected to 
maintain itself for many years ahead. 

The dental laboratory technician is a supporting crafts- 
man to the dentist. He works under the supervision of 
the dentist — ^permitting the dentist to devote more of his 
time to direct patient care. Dental laboratory technology is 
divided into five basic areas; complete and partial denture 
construction, crown and fixed bridgework fabrication, gold 
or other precious metal cast partials, individual porcelain 
and acrylic restorations, and orthodontic appliances. 

Technicians are responsible for making crowns and 
bridges. They arrange artificial teeth on dental appliances 
so they will appear natural and function properly. In 
creating his products, the dental technician works with a 
wide variety of materials — ^from processing plastics to mak- 
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ing castings of gold. In working with these .materials the 
technician employs a vast array of tools. He uses small 
hand tools, high temperature fum^es, drills, electric 
lathes, and many other pieces of equipment. 

A high school education is the minimum requirement to 
enter this field. You can begin your career learning with 
on-the-job training in a commercial dental laboratory. The 
tfiiining period w& usually last three or four years depend- 
ing on your ability and previous experience. 

A more desirable pathway is to enroll in a one or two- 
year training -program in Dental Laboratory Technology. 
Formal classroom instruci^tion takes up much of the first 
year; in such courses as ceramics, chemistry, medical law 
and metallurgy. This is followed by 12 months of super- 
vised practical experience in a school or dental laboratory. 
Three additional years of experience are necessary before 
the technician is eligible to take the examination for cer- 
tification. A better education usually means better skills, 
and hi^ly skilled dental laboratory technologists ate in 
great demand. 

T alk with your dentist, school counselor and parents 
about a career in dental laboratory technolo^. Hi^ 
school courses in art, blueprint reading, plastics, ine^- 
working and physiology are good credentials. Good vision 
with the ability to perceive fine distinctions in color, depth 
' and texture are important. You will also need a high 
degree of manual dexterity. 

The trained dental assistant wears many hats in today’s 
busy dental office. You help in exposing and processing 
x-ray films. In the laboratory you help make dental ap- 
pliances, cast inlays and models of the mouth. You also 
serve as secretary, receptionist, and bookkeeper. 

Some dental colleges, junior colleges and vocational and 
public schools offer training in dental assisting. You can 
obtain an Associate of Arts degree from a junior college 
by successfully completing a two-year program in dental 
assisting. 

A sound educational program will include lectures and 
laboratory practice in dental anatomy and dental technique. 
There will also be related science courses in elementary 
bacteriology, chemistry and nutrition. 

A good educational background will reap dividends in 
gaining early certification and acceptance of your employ- 
ment credentials in other communities. Employment oppor- 
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tunities are excellent, and are expected to remain high 
during the coming years. 

To find out more about these careers, discuss your inter- 
ests and abilities with your school counselor and your 
parents. Your dentist will be pleased to discuss them with 
you, and will assist you in meeting people who currently 
are employed in them. Part time employment in a dental 
office can offer excellent opportunities to acquire detailed 
knowledge of the fields. For dental hygiene, a Dental 
Hygiene Aptitude Testing Program should be completed 
as a means of determining highly qualified applicants for 
schooling. 

The importance of these auxiliary careers in dental 
health will continue to grow as the dentist increasin^y 
relies upon them in serving the dental health care needs 
of a growing population. There is a place for you on 
this dental health care team. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

American Dental Association 
Council on Dental Education 
222 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

National Association of Dental Laboratories, Inc. 
734 15th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

Illinois State Dental Society 
445 Ees Park Place 
Springfield, Illinois 62703 

American Dental Hygienists’ Assn. 

100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

American Dental Assistants’ Assn. 

410 First National Bank Building 
LaPorte, Indiana 46350 
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Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Dietetics 




A dietitian is a specialist in the science of foods and 
nutritional requirements of human beings. The depart^ 
ment of dietetics in a large hospital, with a number of 
dietitians, may offer opportunities for specialization in as 
many as five major areas. 



A tharapentic dietitian is responsible for the planning, 
supervising and preparation of foods for patients, many 
of whom are on mo^ed diets. She investigates the nutri° 
tional requirements and problems of patients by consulting 
witii the physician and nurse. She also visits patiente to 
explain the diets to them, to encourage them to improve 
their eating habits and to advise them on following dietary 
instructions after they leave the hospital. 

Clinic dietitians are concerned with diet therapy, guiding 
and teaching patients who are not hospitalized, but are 
referred by their doctors to the outpatient clinic for treat° 
ment. . 

Administiative dietitians supervise the food service of 
the entire hospital — ^for both p^ents und personnel. They 
are in c Wge of purchasing food and supplies, employing 
and training departnient personnd, setting up work sched- 
ules, and supervising the preparation of service of food. 

The teaching dietitian, sometimes called the director of 
dietetic internship, coordinates the nutrition education pro- 
gram and teaches some of the courses. With other staff 
members she plans courses for medical, nursing and dental 
students, dietetic interns, patients, and the hospital’s pro- 
fessional staff. 

The research dietitian, is concerned with nutritional 
studies — conducting scientifically controlled studies on par- 
ticular diets. 

In a small hospital, the dietitirini usually wears the hats 
simultaneously of the therapeutic and adminktrative die- 
titians. 

Other employment settings for dietitians include govern- 
ment services, such as the Veterans Administration, the 
Armed Forces, and public health. College and university 
food services, schools, nursing honu», mental health facili- 
ties, business organizations, commercial food services 
(hotels and restaurants, for example), and industrial food 
services use the professional knowledge and skills of die- 
titians. 

Community Nutritionists are prepared through education 
and experience to interpret the science of nutrition into 
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specific, imdeirstandable instractions for co-workers and 
the public to foIioWc Community health and welfare agen- 
cies employ them to pro^de helpful instructions for fam- 
ilies unable to obtain satisfactory information in buying, 
preparing and serving food. A public health nutritionist 
is employed in city, county, state or federal public health 
programs. 

Teaching in colleges and universitira subjects in foods, 
nutrition and institution management offers many more 
opportunities. A mast^’s degree is a basic requirement 
for these positions. An advanced academic degree is the 
key to research in foods and nutrition. Positions are found 
in nutrition research laboratories of medical centers, col- 
leges, business organizations, and governmental agencies. 

Persona] qualifications for dietitians include the ability 
to get along well with all types of people. You should like 
good food and have an artistic appreciation of high stand- 
ards of cookery. You probably enjoy sharing knowledge 
with others, and you like to know almut the composition 
of foods and the aspects of food production. 

Education for a dietetics career begins with a college 
prep^atory course. Additional subjects, such as biology, 
chemistry or physics, will help you heij^ten your interest 
in the sciences Aat will be needed in college. 

During your college education, courses in physiology, 
bacteriology and chemistry help you gain knowledge of Ae 
human b:<riy and the effects of foods, hi nutrition courses 
you learii about food nutrients, their uses and amounts 
needed to maintain health. Economics, psychology, per- 
sonnel relations, teaching principles and the social sciences 
are other subjects taken during college. 

A dietetic internship is required after meeting academic 
requirements and eaniing your baccalaureate degree. You 
may choose one of three types; dietetic internship (general 
hospital dietetics), nutrition clinic internship, and food 
service administration internship. If the internship is affil- 
iated With a college or university, graduate credit toward 
a master’s degree may be earned during this period. 
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Successful completion of the internship means that you 
can apply for membership in the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation and register with their Credentials Service. This 
service preserves educational and experience records which 
can be made available to employers. 

Opportuniti^ for dietitians far outstrip the number of 
dietitians seeking new positions. In general, salaries are 
comparable with other fields requiring similar investments 
in education and skills, 

You can find out more about, dietetics by visiting with 
dietitians in your community hospital. Raise questions 
with them about their interests and the advantages and 
disadvantages of their work. Discuss your interests and 
abilities with your school counselor and parents. Obtain 
catalogues from colleges and universities that can prepare 
you for a dietetic internship, and follow up on your studies 
with a visit to those which meet your needs. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

The American Dietetic Association 
620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60511 

Careers in Dietetics 
Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 No ..i Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Medical Record 
Library Science 

keeping the record straight — for hedlth s soke 

D.O.T. I00.3W , 

Physicians and nurses at Community Hospital rely heav- 
ily on the medical record department for answers to such 
requests as: 

“Please get me the medical record of Jsumes Forsythe, 
the cancer patient of six weeks ago. He’s just been re- 
admitted and we need to check his medical history 
quickly.” 

“Do you have a copy of that new insurance reporting 
form? Dr. Johnson called today to inquire if the new form 
had been explained to the staff.” 13 
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**According to our treatment records, would one poison 
control center serve the needs of the entire community?*’ 

The medical record librariaii is the person ivlio responds 
quickly and expertly to all of these requests. The medical 
record is a permanent document of the history and progress 
of a person’s illness or injury, especially compiled to pre- 
serve inforniation of medical, legal and scientific value. 
It is a compilation of observations and finding recorded 
by the patient’s physician and otber members of the pro- 
fessional hospital staff. While these reports originate at 
various points throughout the hospital, the medical record 
librarian sees to it that they are entered in orderly fashion 
in the individual patient’s record and that they are readily 
available for quick, accurate reference. 

Her work is of vital importance to many people. Fui 
the patient, medical records — ^made available to the doctor 
at a moment’s notice — ^are often essential to accurate diag- 
nosis and rapid treatment of present and future illness. 
The community also benefits, for these records form a 
concise index for informing public health officials on com- 
munity health conditions and disease trends. 

In her average work day, the medical record librarian 
receives the records of many patients when they are dis- 
charged. She first checks the record for properly com- 
pleted forms, which include the doctor’s written diagnosis 
of the case, x-ray and other laboratory reports, and the 
peraGsa! data as well as previous medical history of the 
patient. The reports — ^received from the surgeon, anesthe- 
tist, floor nurse, and pathologist — contain temperature 
charts, cardiograms (a record of the heart’s action) and 
even information from the dietician on how and what the 
patient ate during his hospital stay. 

It is up to the medical record librarian to see that the 
record is complete, written in standard terminology, and 
that all entries are signed by the persons who made them. 
According to a proper code classification of the disease 
and/or operation, the medical record librarian then files 
the patient’s medical record. This same record is cross- 
indexed as to the doctor’s name, the hospital number 
assigned at admission, and the patient’s namii^. 

The medical record librarian is a bona fide member of 
the hospital’s administrative staff, supervising assistants, 
designing appropriate filing systems, analyzing records, re- 
leasing records to authorized persons, and frequently tak- 
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ing pait in staff meetings where her carefully compiled 
records help to establish or correct hospital policies. 



Personal qualifications needed by a medical record librar* 
ian; include mental agility, a liking for a quiet, scholuly 
atmosphere in which to work, the ability to r’laster medical 
and technical terminology, and to work harmoniously with 
medical personnel. You also should have a natural aptitude 
for details and close precision work. 

Your preparation for a career as a medical record librar° 
ian begins in high school, with an emphasis in such sub- 
jects as the natural sciences and mathematics, balanced 
with courses in English, social studies, shorthand, and 
typing. 

Qualifying as a professional registered record librarian 
is accomplished in two steps. First, you must successf^y 
complete a program in medical record science or medic^ 
record administration in a school approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Then you must successfully 
complete a professional examination. Approved programs 
fall into three major groups; 

1. For the high school graduate: College or university 
programs which lead to a bachelor’s de^ee with a 
major in medical record science or medical record 
administration, 

2. For the college student: 12-month hospital school 
programs which offer a certificate in medical record 
science or medical record administration to individ- 
uals who have completed two years (60 credit hours) 
in an accredited college or univer&liy, or 

3. For the college graduate: Postgraduate programs 
which offer a certificate in medical record science or 
medical record administration after 12 months of 
study to individuals who already have earned a bach- 
elor’s degree. 



The curriculum will vary from school to school, but in 
general the emphasis is on anatomy physiology, med- 
ical terminology, medical record science, statistics, rad- 
ical law, administration, and the history of medicine. Lib- 
eral arts subjects such as En^ish, natural science, forei^ 
languages and social studies are taken in pre-professional 
college training. 

Completion of an approved program qualifies the stu- 
dent to take the national registration examination given by 



the American Association of Medical Record Libr^iaes. A 
satisfactory grade residts in awarding the designation RRL 
(Registered Record Librarian). . 

Medical Record Teclinicfauis, in addition to Medical 
Record Librarians, also form an important part of the 
hospital’s accurate record keeping. One may become a 
medical record technician by completing a one-year cour» 
in an approved school for medical record technicians. Only 
high school graduates are qualified to enroll. Upon suc- 
cessful completion of the required studies, candidates are 
eligible to take a national accreditation esaminatioii given 
once yearly by the American Association of Medical" Rec- 
ord Librarians. Upon successful completion of the test, 
candidates may add the initials ART (Accr^ited Record 
Technician) to their names, as proof of their high quali- 
fications. ... 

Job outlook and salaries for both RRL s and ART s are 
exceUent. The current shortage of qualified medical rec- 
ord personnel is expected to increase due to the growing 
number of hospitals and increased complexity and volume 
of medical records. All of these factors add up to a wide 
choice of well paid jobs in desirable communities. Right 
now, salaries for both RRL’s and ART’s stand apace of 
other positions requiring similar training. 

K you are interested in “helping to keep the record 
straight for health’s sake,’’ talk over your plans and apti- 
tudes with your high school counselor and parents. Visit 
the record department of yoiur local hospit^ or nursing 
hom'^. Observe the work of medical record librarians Md 
find » ut more about the required educational preparation 
by visiting an approved school. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

American Association of Medical Record Librarians 
840 North Lak;? Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Careers in Medical Record Librapr Science 
Health Career? Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 




Health Careers Council qf Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 








Medical Technology 

detecting disease 

D.O.T. 078.281 — 




Ingram enjoys her 

niinH neoDle but pever considered herself outgoing. 
°ul *e held a keen interest in seien« ^ 

ioyrf rSg about and doing experiments on *e^- 

of sdence to medicine. Vet, she did not feel 

)mfortable in considering a career as a ^ 

the need for continuing, dose cmtMt ^ 
atients. She felt much more at home m the high schoo 
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Today, Nancy is a medical technologisto She enjoys her 
work in the hospital’s laboratory because she is able to 
apply her scientific knowledge in the service of human 
m^icine without continuing patient contact. Other medical 
technologists enjoy patient contact, so there is room in 
medical technology fm* a variety of personalities. 

Medical technology is one of the newest and fastest 
growing professions associated with modem advances in 
medical science, coming of age since World War II. Medi* 
cal technologists perform scientific, fact-finding tests in 
the clinical pathology laboratory that help track down the 
cause and cure of disease. 

For example, they examine the blood chemically for 
cholesterol, and microscopically for lukemia. They cul- 
ture bacteria to identify disease-causing organisms, analyze 
the chemical composition of urine for diabetes and of 
spinal fluid for polio. Nuclear medicine has opened up 
new areas of study, in the use of radioactive isotopes to 
help detect cancer and other diseases. 

To become a medical technolo^ requires at ieast three 
years of college, including 16 semester hours each of ap- 
proved chemistry and biology courses and one course of 
mathematics. TUs college preparation is followed by 12 
consecutive months in a School of Medical Technology 
approved by the American Medical Association. Oifiy 
graduates of these schools are eligible for MT(ASCP) 
certification, given to those who pass the examination 
of the Board of Registry of Medical Technologists of the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 

Confusion over registries and professional organizations 
for medical laboratory personnel exists to a considerable 
extent. There are no shortcuts to becoming a medical 
technologist. As has been indicated, the standards for 
education have been carefully established by the American 
Medical Association and the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists (ASCP). Accreditation of schools is the re- 
sponsibility of the AMA and the Board of Schools of Medi- 
cal Technology of ASCP (Galveston, Texas), the only 
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accreditation recognized by the National Comnussion on 
Accrediting which represents 1,270 colleges and universi- 
ties. 

National certification examinations are given semi-an- 
nually by the Board of Registry of Medical Technologists 
of the ASCP (Muncie, Ind.), the success^ completion of 
which permits the use of the professional designation 
MT(ASCP). The professional organization of certified 
mpHinnl te chn ologists is the American Society of Medical 
Technologists (Houston, Tex.), ASMT is amember of the 
long established International Association of Medical 
Laboratory Technologists (Zurich, Switzerland), 

There are three self-constituted registries for medical 
laboratory personnel in various sections of the country. 
These have been organized without sponsorship by or 
affiliation with any organized medical group. 

The American Medical Technologists, MT, (Park Ridge, 
HI.), the International Registry of Independent Medical 
Technologists, IMT, (Enid, Olda.), and the Register of 
Medical Technologists of the International Society of Ui- 
nical Laboratory Technologists, RMT, (St. Louis, Mo.) 
each will grant registration to high school graduates based 
upon varying combinations of experience and/or com- 
mercial school or other training, plus an exam. These 
registries also serve as membership organizations with 
elected officers, conventions, etc. 

AMT has formed an Accrediting Bureau, and RMT has 
set up an Accrediting Commission, for commercial or pri- 
vate schools. A National Council of Medical Technology 
Sshools (headquarters presently unknown) wm formed by 
a group of commercial schools. An Accrediting Commis- 
sion for Medical Technology Schools, originally founded 
by the Council, was incorporated in 1962, in ClevelMd, 
Ohio, by employees of a commercial school of medical 
technology. 

The close approximation of these designations are re- 
sponsible for much of the confusion. Obtaining your 
ducation in an AMA approved school, and your profes- 
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sional designation ai one of over 40,000 MT(ASCP)*s in 
the United States (after successfully completing the Board 
of Registry of Medical Technologists examination) means 
that you have met the professional standards recognized 
by the medical profession. 

Employment opportunities for MT(ASCP)*s are ex- 
cellent. In the forseeable future, the demand will continue 
to exceed the supply. Current shortages are resulting in 
rapidly rising salaries — salaries that already compare very 
favorably with those of other professions requiring similar 
investments in education and skills. 

To find out more about a career in medical t^hnology, 
discuss your interests and abilities with your parents and 
school counselor. Talk with professional MT(ASCP)*s 
in your co mmuni ty hospital. Raise questions with them 
about their work, your school studies, and their background. 
Visit one or more schools of medical technology in your 
area to answer questions about your future schooling. 

With sound e^cational preparation, a bright career in 
medical technology is open to you. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

Registry of Medical Technologists 
Box 2544 

Muncie, Indiana 47302 

Careers in Medical Technology 
Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 Nortel Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Other Careers In 
The Medical Laboratory 

D.O.T. 071. 




The Certified Laboratory Assistant (CLA) performs the 
simpler, more routine tests in the laboratory, '^e labora- 
tory assistant works under the direct supervision of the 
medical technologist and patholopst, performing routine 
laboratory procedures in bacteriology, blood banking, 
chemistry, hematology, parasitology, serology and uri- 
nalysis. 
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Specific tasks n^ght include collecting blood specimens, 
grouping and typing blood, preparing and staining slides 
for nucroo^anisms, concentrating specimens for para- 
sitologic study, analyzing blood and body fluids for chem- 
ical compiments, microscopic examination of urine, blood 
Md body fluids, and taking electrocardiograms and basal 
metabolism tests. 

^ accredited high school, preferably 
with abihty Md interest in science and mathematics, is re- 
quired for admission to an approved school (one approved 
by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists and the 
American Society of Medical Technologists) for certified 
latoratoy assis^ts. The course of training is 12 months 
lOTg and include a minimum of 100 hours of formal in- 
struction, plus 40-44 hours per week of laboratory training. 

Pay scales vary, but compare favorably with other tech- 
nical occupations in the health field requiring similar 
investments in skill and education. ^ 8 m lar 

^ slides on 

abnormaUties that 

w^rnng signs of cancer. The expert eyes of the cytotech- 
ndogist trace clues to disease in the deficate patterns of 
c^oplasm and nucleus, stained with special dyes to make 
them stand out brightly, and magnified a thouLnd times 

There are about 80 AMA approved Schools of Cytotech- 
Mlogy m the United States. Prerequisites include at least 
two years of college with 12 semester hours in biology. 
^e prwcnbed cytotechnology course provides for a mini- 
mum of 12 months education and training, with six months 

school and the balance working under 
supervision in a cytology laboratory. 

Upon success^ completion of the formal curriculum 
and apprMticwhip, a certifying examination is given by 

Technologists. Opportuniti* for 
employinent contmue to run well ahead of the supply of 

significance of this field is inCTe^ing 
rapidly as the public increasingly recognizes the value of 
regular examination in the prevention of cancer deaths. 
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The Histolof^c Techiiiclaii» HT (ASCP), cuts and 
stains tissues which have been removed from the body, so 
that they can be examined miscroscopically by the path- 
ologist for signs of malignant or questionable cells. 

To become a histologic technician you should contact 
the pathologist in your community hospital about the pos- 
sibility of learning this specialty. It requires a high school 
diploma plus a year of supervised training in a clinical 
pathology laboratory to qualify for the examination given 
for limited certification by the Board of Registry of Medi- 
cal Technologists. 

Specialist Certification is awarded to specialists in specific 
sciences. For example, a specialist in chemistry would be 
listed as a Spec. C. (ASCP). Speci^st Certification re- 
quires a master’s or doctorate degree in the specialty, phis 
thr ee years experience in an acceptable medical laboratory. 
An examination by the Board of Registry of Medical Tech- 
nologists also must be completed successfully. 

The Blood Banking Technologist, MT (ASCP)BB, must 
first be a certified medical technologist, MT(ASCP). One 
year of additional training in a blood banking school ap- 
proved by the American Association of Blood Banks is 
given, and the graduate must successfully complete an 
examination by the Board of Registry of Medical Tech- 
nologists. 

The Chemistry Technologist, C(ASCP), has obtained a 
B.S. degree in chemistry, and added to it one year’s experi- 
ence in chemistry in an acceptable medical laboratory. An 
examination by the Registry also must be completed suc- 
cessfully. 

A certificate in Microbiology, M(ASCP), is awarded 
upon completion of a Registry exaniination by an individual 
with one year’s experience in microbiology and a B.S. 
degree in bacteriology. 

A Nuclear Medical Technologist, NMT(ASCP), has 
several alternative pathways to certification. In each in- 
stance you must pass the Registry examination. A certj- 



fied medical technologist, MT(ASCP) qualifies with one 
year experience in an acceptable clinical radioisotope lab- 
oratory. An individual v/ith a B.S. degree in biologic 
sciences or chemistry plus two years experience in an ac- 
ceptable laboratory meets the prerequisites. Two years 
of college with specified science courses and four years 
experience can fulfill the requirements. A B.S. degree in 
physical sciences with specified science courses and two 
years experience will also measure up. 

More information on any of the careers described above 
can be obtained by talking with the pathologists and med- 
ical technologists in your community’s hospitals. For de- 
tailed information you will wish to visit one or more 
schools of medical technology, or various university or 
college departments affiliated with a medical school. 
Discuss your interests and abilities with your school coun- 
selor and your parents. Seek out opportunities to observe 
and perhaps participate in the work of a medical labora- 
tory. 

Whatever your educational aspirations, if you enjoy lab- 
oratory science there is a career for you in the medical 
laboratory. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

Registry of Medical Technologists 
Box 2544 

Muncie, Indiana 47302 

Careers in the Medical Laboratory 
Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Doctor of Medicine 

heading the health team 

P.O.T. 070 




Scientific medicine began with the ancient Greek Hip- 
pocrates (460-370 B.C.). But medicine is even older — 
going back to the first dawnings of civilization. It is a 
human endeavor of constant challenge and great achieve- 
ments, but always more challenges must be faced. It is 
this continual advancement and challenge (and its dedi- 
cation to the safeguarding of human life) that gives medi- 
cine its strongest appeal. . 



Today, we live in what is termed the **golden age of 
medicine.” Since 1900, medicine has made more advances 
in maintaining health and preserving life, than in all of 
man’s previously recorded history. In recent years the 
big killers, such as poliomyelitis, pneumonia, influenza, 
and tuberculosis were curbed. Medical horizons now reach 
out on the frontieis of aging, heart disease, and space medi'^ 
cine. 

Your qualifications for this field should be carefully 
considered. Ask yourself: Am I a good stu<^int? Do I 
possess a high degree of scientific curiosity? Do I have 
sufficient emotional and physical strength and self-disci- 
pline to withstand long, hard hours of study and work? 
Am 1 genuinely interested in helping people? And, am I 
objective enough to face and carefully weigh all of the facts 
before^ I act? “Yes” answers to these questions represent 
your first step toward a medical career. 

ftepamg yourself academically is the second step, and 
begins with high school. Your high school credits should 
include four years of English, at least two to three years 
of laboratory science (chemistry, biology, physics), three 
years of mathematics, two So four years of a modern for- 
eign or classical language; and two to three years of social 
studies. 

With these academic qualifications you are prepared 
to enter the next major phase of your tr aining — entrance 
into a college of arts and sciences. Your pre-medical 
studies should comply with the requirements set down in 
Medical School Admission Requirements, a copy of which 
is available by writing to the Association of American 
Medical Colleges listed below. An undergraduate (Bache- 
lor’s) degree in an accepted pre-medical curriculum plus 
four years of med'cal school is usually rec ommend ed fcx 
the Doctor of Medicine degree. The most pop ular choices 
of majors in the pre-medical’ course are biology, the phys- 
ical sciences, humanities, and pre-medical programs that 
“build in” all requirements for medical school. Applying 
for medical sclural should be done approximately one year 
prior to the beginning of the academic year in which you 
wish to enroll. In addition to academic qualifications;^ ac- 
ceptance is based on recommendation and the Medical 
College Admission Test, given twice yearly at colleges with 
pre-medical programs. 

Medical school education, once the candidate has been 
accepted, constitutes four years of concentrated study. The 
first two years are largely given over to “pre-clinical” 
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studies in basic medical sciences such as biochemistry, 
anatomy, microbiology, pharmacology, physiology, path- 
ology, and genetics. Beginning with the third year, he 
studies clinical subjects which include surgery, internal 
medicine, psychiatry, radiology, public health, preventive 
medicine, obstetrics, gynecology, and others. 

During the third and fourth years of study, the medical 
student becomes more familiar with the practice of medi- 
cine, spending most of his time in hospital wards under 
the instruction and supervision of members of the faculty 
and attending physicians. E Hakes patient histories, per- 
forms physical examinations, outlines and records diagnos- 
tic im pressions and does laboratory work. 

tntpnnship training currently follows graduation from 
medical school for the young physician. The 12 to 24 
month period is spent in a teaching hospital in one of three 
kinds of programs. The great majority of physicians serve 
rotating internships that include the clinical areas of medi- 
cine, surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics-gynecology, and others. 
Mixed internships add pathology or psychiatry to two or 
three of the clinical areas immediately above for their pro- 
grams. A single medical service is focused upon in a 
straight internship — for example, internal medicine or 
surgery. 

Residency training after internship is the key to specialty 
practice. There are 35 medical specialties and. sub-spe- 
cialties, and any of them may be acquired with the addi- 
tion of two to five years of additional hospital training. 
The 20 major fields of medical specialization recognized 
by the American Medical Association are administrative 
medicine, anesthesiology, colon and rectal surgery, derma- 
tology, internal medicine, neurological surgery, obstetrics 
and gynecology, physical medicine and rehabilitation, plas- 
tic surgery, preventive medicine, psychiatr^f and neurology, 
radiology, surgery, thoracic surgery, and urology. 

Securing a state Ikense to practice medicine, after com- 
pleting internship and/or residency training, is accom- 
plished through examination by the proper state depart- 
ment. 

Usual daily tasks of the physician in his office practice 
include the examination, diagnosis, and medical or surgical 
treatment of patients. Prescriptions must be written, coun- 
sel given, x-rays examined, diagnostic tests interpreted, and 

visits made to patients in the hospital. The physician also 
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is involved in the prevention of disease. ShouM disease 
occur, the physician wUl Uen strive to return the patient 
to maximum function through rehabilitation. Supervwion 
is provided for office and hospital personnel in the physi- 
cian’s role of leader of the health team. 

Whether a physician chooses general practice, one of 
more than 20 Board specialties, or selects research, teach- 
ing, administration, industrial health, schools, public health, 
or the Armed Forces, as the setting for his practice of 
medicine, financial as well as personal rewards are dese^- 
ingly good* (Ii should be reineiiibered, however, that the 
career of medicine demands much in time and effort from 
its members.) Even greater opportunities lie ahead as a 
result of advances of medical research, expanded national 
health programs and a continually growing population. 

Find out about medicine as a career by asking your per- 
sonal physician about the rewards, qualifications, advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the medical profession. His 
knowledge of you and of medicine should give you some 
insight on your interests and abilities. You will also want 
to discuss your feelings and observations with your parents 
and school counselor. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

Am erican Medical Association 

535 North Dearborn Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Association of American Medical Colleges 

2530 Ridge Avenue 

Evanston, Illinois 60201 

Student American Medical Association 

1910 Ridge Road 

Homewood, Illinois 60430 

Illinois State Medical Society 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
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Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North M2«°higan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





“Helping people to live” is the description which Florence 
Nightingale first gave to the profession of nursing. Through 
her leadership and that of many nurse leaders and physi- 
cians who followed, nursing became the first and largest 
of the supporting health care services. Its beginnings stretch 
back over 100 years during the Crimean War. 



Nursing requires good physical health and maturity of 
judgment. Dependability, emotional stability, a sensitive 
awareness of human wants backed by an objective ability 
to perceive human needs, and a deep responsibility to pre- 
serve life and contribute significantly to the well-being of 
patients are other qualities essential in a nursing career. 

Preparation for nursing is open only to high s;hool grad- 
uates, and preferably to those who ftoish in the top third 
or half of their classes. A college preparatory course is 
reconunended, including English, science, mathematics, 
and social studies. Individual requirements of nursing 
schools vary, so it is a good idea to check the requirements 
of schools of your choice early. Pre-entrance tests are 
required, varying with the school selected, from college 
board examinations to pre-nursing tests. 

There are three pathways to becoming a graduate nurse. 
Two years of education in a junior or community college 
is required for an associate degree in nursing. Your studies 
place maj(V emphasis on nursing theory and practice. Gen- 
eral education courses, including the sciences, are taught 
in a college environment, providing frequent contact with 
students in other fields. Since practical experience with 
patients is more limited in this program, the associate 
degree graduate may spend a longer time in orientation 
in her first position to achieve a certain skill level as a 
general duty nurse. 

A hospital or independent school may be the site of a 
diploma school of nursing. Three years of education are 
required with nursing theory and practice given prominence 
in the curriculum. Some general education subjects includ- 
ing biological, physical and social sciences are taught as 
well. The graduate’s diploma indicates preparedness for 
general duty nursing. 

A baccalaureate degree in nursing requires four years 
of education in a college or university. The student majors 
in nursing, includiug theory and clinical practice. General 
courses in the arts, sciences and humanities required *n 
the major and for the degree are a part of the regular 
college curriculum. 
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The education received in this program is broader than 
the other programs described. Graduates are prepared for 
beginning positions in hospitals, public health agencies and 
clinics. This degree is required for positions in public 
health nursing. 

The baccalaureate degree also leads directly to graduate 
study in nursing — ^to programs leading to a master’s or 
doctoral degree. Graduate study is also required for ad- 
vanced clinical practice in specialties of nursing. Advanced 
study is the key to many positions in teaching, administra- 
tion, and other leadership responsibilities. 

Graduation from a school of narsin'g following one of 
three pathways qualifies the nurse to take the state board 
examination. Successful completion of the examination 
entitles the nurse to practice in that state and to use the 
title of “R.N.” 

Your responsibilities as a graduate nurse usually begin 
with general duty nursing in a hospital. Acting under the 
direction of a physician, the general duty nurse plans the 
patient’s nursing care in the hospital. Her expert knowl- 
edge and skill may be required in more constant care with 
a critically ill patient. Teaching patients to take part in 
their own therapy is a responsibility of the nurse. Practical 
nurses, aides and orderlies also look to the professional 
nurse for supervision and instruction. 

The goal of public health nursing is better health for 
all citizens of the community. Employed by public health 
departments, other government agencies and voluntary 
agencies, public health nurses work in homes, schools, 
clinics, commerce and industryc 

The demand for teachers of nursing is very great, and 
a variety of positions are readUy available. Adequate prep- 
aration suggests a master’s degree for teaching positions 
with a substantial future. 

Thousands of nurses also are employed in physicians’ 
offices, the offices of other health professionals, and in 
private duty positions. The Armed Forces, home and 
foreign mission services, international health agencies, re- 
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search centers, and airlines are only a few of the many 
other career possibilities open to the professional nurse. 

Salaries and working conditions are rising rapidly. Be- 
ginning salaries vary greatly with the choice of employment 
location. Generally speaking, salaries compare very favor- 
ably with those of other professions requiring similar 
investments in knowledge and skills. 

Start your investigation of nursing education pro- 
grams early in your high school days. Talk with your 
parents, school counselor, and with nurses about your 
interests and abilities. Members of the nursing associa- 
tions are particularly well equipped to answer your ques- 
tions and refer you to sources for assistance. 

Write for the catalogues of nursing schools which interest 
you, and make appointments to visit several of them^ to 
find out more about life as a nursing student. Your time 
spent in investigation of nursing and o;*ier health careers 
will return big dividends in assured career development 
tailored to fit your interests, abilities and needs. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

Illinois League for Nursing 
6355 North Broadway Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60676 

Illinois Nurses Association 
Six North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

Chicago Council on Community Nursing 
Eight South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Licensed Practical Nursing 

a practical answer 




Vlaxine wasn’t interested in attending college. Nursing 
lad always appealed to her, but the miniinuni of two years 
3f college to become a nurse did not fit her plans. Even 
hough her high school grades would qualify her for col- 
ege, Maxine’s vocational interests placed a premium on 
assuming work responsibilities as quickly as possible. 
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Maxine found a practical answer in nursing for her 
interests — ^as a Licensed Practical Nurse. Sure, she did 
have to attend a school for a year, but in checking around 
Maxine found that all jobs had a training period. By at- 
tending the school for L.P.N.’s you not only are preparing 
for a career in nursing, but after passing a state examina- 
tion at the end of the training you receive a certificate as 
[proof of your qualifications. 

Your nursmg care duties as an L.P.N. include bathing 
and feeding patients, taking temperatures and pulses, giving 
medication and treatments and observing and reporting 
symptoms to the nurse or physician. There is a good 
variety of duties and settings for your work. 

In a hospital you may be helping babies get their start 
in life. Changing them, dressing them, helping them in 
their first attempts to eat, and giving inexperienced mothers 
advice on care and feeding are major aspects of your work 
in the maternity ward. Your assignments in a surgical 
service include assisting in preparing patients for opera- 
tions, helping nurses and physicians during operations, and 
observing reactions and giving care as patients recover from 
anesthesia. In a pediatrics ward you act as a substitute 
mother, helping to overcome the fears of children and set- 
ting them on the road to recovery through patience, under- 
standing and detailed care. 

In a private home your responsibility is the nursing care 
of the patient. You may be the temporary bulwark for 
the family unit as well. Your pleasant and efficient care 
for the patient in the home can generate a pleasant atmos- 
phere that keeps things running well in spite of the loss 
through illness. 

. In a public health agency the family may be your 
“patient.” You make home visits alone and confer with 
the public health nurse concerning progress and needs. 
Daily dressings for the wife of an elderly couple makes it 
possible for them to stay together since she would other- 
wise have to be hospitalized. Ai« ailing mother can stay 
at home with her six-weeks-old son because you spend 
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time each day giving her nursing care, bathing the baby, 
and preparing his formula. 

In a physician’s office you are the doctor’s assistant. 
You get patients ready for examinations, prepare and give 
injections and generally contribute to the efficient and 
pleasant management of the office. 

Personal qualifications that you should possess in order 
to be successful as an L.P.N. should include common sense, 
adaptability, reliability, high moral standards and good 
personal habits. You should be outgoing and tactful, and 
like helping people. 

To become an L.P.N. you must complete an approved 
one year educational program and obtain your state license. 
High school graduation is the preferred academic qualifi- 
cation, although many schools will accept candidates with 
two years of high school. Practical nursing schools may 
be found in public schools, vocational schools, or as a part 
of adult education programs. Schools run by hospitals, 
health agencies, community organizations and community 
colleges are also common. 

Your classes in nursing theory should be closely related 
to practice sessions in a community hospital or other 
agency. You will have other comrses in body structure and 
function, personal hygiene and community health, nutri- 
tion, and ethical and vocational relationships. Following 
successful completion of your year of schooling and a 
state examination, you are entitled to wear the sleeve or 
cap insignia that identifies you as a qualified Licensed Prac- 
tical Nurse. 

The beginnings of licensed practical nursing rest not 
many years in the past. In 1930, there were only 11 state 
approved programs of practical nursing. Today, approx- 
imately 35,000 students are enrolled in nearly 1,000 state 
approved programs. 

Employment opportunities^ however, still exceed the 
supply. The L.P.N. has become the mainstay of bedside 
nursing care, and therefore is needed for a great many 
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positions in the health’field. Current econoinic trends sug- 
gest that employment opportunities will continue to exceed 
the supply for many years to come. Salaries are generally 
competitive with other occupations requiring similar in- 
vestments in education and skills. 

Test your interest in this field by working as a nurses 
aide in a hospital or by volunteer service with a hospital 
or health agency. Join your health careers club or Future 
Nurses Club in school. Visit with L.P.N.’s to find out 
more about their work. Talk with your parents and school 
counselor about your interests and abilities. 

Visit various schools in your area before selecting one. 
Remember, that only approved programs qualify you to 
take the state examination. Correspondence courses are 
out. They do not qualify you for the examination since 
they cannot provide supervised clinical experience. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

Committee on Careers 
National League for Nursing 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

Illinois League for Nursing 
6355 North Broadway Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60676 

Chicago Council on Community Nursing 
Eight South M'chigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 

Licensed Practical Nursing 
Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Occupational 

Therapy 

restoring physical 
independence 

D.O.T. 079.128 
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It had all started like a bad cold, but they discovered 
that eighteen year old l^orothy Jansen had bulbar and 
spinal poliomyelitis. 

Particularly rewarding to Dorothy during her long recov- 
ery were her sessions with the occupational therapist, Miss 
Martinez. Doris Martinez, O.T.R., charted a campaign 
to increase the independence of Dorothy under the direc- 
tion of D@ffothy’s physician. It was most important that 
Dorothy fe@! she could create things by working with her 
hands and arms. 
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Big steps come from small beginnings, and Doris sug* 
gested that Dorothy try leather lacing — ^beginning by 
making a simple key holder and progressing to a more 
difficult wallet. The creative and recreational activity led 
to the accomplishment of more serious tasks — learning 
hov.° to use a knife and fork, being able to cook again, and 
finding out how to manage different work taslb under 
varying degrees of physical handicap as the long slow 
convalescence continued. 

A variety of tasks faces the occupational therapist in her 
work. The therapist may help some patients explore new 
ways of making a living. Others must learn to do normal 
tasks with continuing handicaps and the occupational thera- 
pist helps them to learn how to compensate for them. 

The occupational therapist first evaluates the patient's 
needs both physiological and psychological. She analyzes 
the role she will play in the treatment of these conditions. 
She employs a variety of tools (many of which she creates 
herself) from the worlds of art, music, crafts, industrial 
skills, writing, reading, recreation, homemaking, and voca- 
tional arts. Some functional tools may be directed em- 
ployed such as the use of prostheses and adapted special 
equipment. 

Occupational therapy is the use of purposeful activity 
as treatment in the rehabilitation of persons with physical 
or emotional disabilities. The objectives of the treatment 
program are determined by the occupational therapist 
according to the individual needs of each patient and may 
include: 

(1) decreasing or eliminating disabilities during initial 
phases of recovery following injury or disease 

(2) increasing or maintaining the individual’s capabili- 
ties for independence and his physical, emotional 
and social well being 

(3) developing total function to a maximum level 
through early evaluation and experimentation for 
future job training and employment. 
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To prepare yourself for this career you may begin at 
any of three levels. If you are in hi^ school you will 
need one to three units of biology, chemistry or physics. 
Usually four units of English are required, with varying 
requirements in the fields of language, mathematics and 
his tory or social studies. You will want to obtain a sch^l 
catalog from the school of occupational therapy you wish 
to attend so that you can check on detailed requirements 
prior to completing your high school education. 

Students already in college can transfer to the occupa- 
tional therapy course. To do so, you need to have accumu- 
lated a varying number of semester credits required by the 
different O.T. schools. General requirements include course 
credits in biologic and/or physical science, English, psy- 
chology and sociology. Some also require courses in art, 
education, drawing and design, speech and forei^ lan- 
guage. You should have your transcript or a listing of 
college credits evaluated by the occupational therapy cur- 
riculum director of the school you wish to attend. 

There are a number of approved occupational therapy 
courses offering college graduates an 18-22 month program 
leading to a certificate or diploma in occupational therapy. 
(College graduates may also enter the regular baccalau- 
reate program in occupational therapy — usually on the 
Junior level.) Generally speaking, majors in biolo^, 
psychology and sociology have covered the pre-requisite 
biologic or physical science, psychology and sociology and 
specific subjects required. In addition, courses in three of 
the following may be required; drawing and design, music 
appreciation, speech and woodworking. Again, specific re- 
quirements should be checked with the school you vidsh 
to attend. 

Employment opportunities for occupational therapists 
offer a wide variety of work environments. Hospital!., 
schools for the handicapped, TB sanitariums, mental health 
facilities, and Armed Forces medical facilities include these 
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specialists on their staff. As services for our senior citizens 
continue to expand, many more opportunities will open in 
nursing homes and continuing care facilities. Geriatric 
centers, fully developed home care services and rehabilita- 
tion centers are additional possibilities. The occupational 
therapist also figures prominently in services for the men- 
tally iU. 

Many more positions exist in this field than can be filled 
by qualified candidates. Salaries compare favorably with 
other fields requiring similar investments in education and 
skiUs. 

To learn more about occupational therapy, visit with 
the occupational therapist in your community hospital. 
Visit the nea^'est school of occupational therapy and discuss 
your plans with the guidance member of the school’s fac- 
ulty. Discuss your interests and abilities with your school 
counselor and your parents. Inquire about the possibility 
of work as a volunteer which will aid you in obtaining a 
working knowledge of the field. 

If you enjoy working with your hands, working with 
people, and being creative as you work with ideas and 
physical objects, occupational therapy may be the career 
for you. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

American Occupational Therapy Association 
250 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

Careers in Occupational Therapy 
Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Optometry 

conserving man*s vision 




Perhaps you are one of many Americans who naturally 
enjoys good virion. If so, you are probably not as acutely 
aware of its benefits as are many others who have dis- 
covered dramatic improvements in their ability to see 
through the services of optometrists. 

Imagine the pleasure of giving care and relief to the 
eyes of the aged. Aiding ad^ts to see better so they may 
carry out their adult responsibilities safely and more 
efficiently has its own rewards. 



And, perhaps best of all, opening the eyes of children 
ctearly and vividly to the wonders about them brings satis- 
faction that is hard to equal. Your optometrist finds these 
pleasures a part of his daily experiences. 

An optometrist is a specialist in the art and science of 
vision care. His comprehensive education enables him to 
analyze visual functions at various working distances 
(especially at near and normal working distances) and to 
evaluate visual skills. He is skilled in detecting evidence 
of ocular and systemic disease apparent in the eyes. 

He performs refractions to assess the extent of various 
visual deficiencies requiring correction. He detects neuro- 
muscular impairment or anomalies of binocular function 
and its correction. 

For the particular needs of each patient the optometrist 
adapts conventional lenses, telescopic and microscopic de- 
vices and contact lenses. He provides orthoptics and visual 
training for correction and re-education of visual skills for 
improvement of visual performance. 

Optometrists are concerned with vision care and should 
not be confused with others who provide medical eye 
care, such as ophthalmologists, ocidists and eye, ear, nose 
and throat specialists. Nor should the work of optometrists 
be confused with the work of opticians, who grind lenses 
according to prescriptions for eyeglasses written by optom- 
etrists and physicians. 

The develiq^ment of optometry as a profession has taken 
place within the last sixty years. Its roots, however, are 
deep in recorded history. Pythagoras (560 B.C.) conducted 
experiments in the physical laws of optics, and Roger 
Bacon in 1276, described in detail the use of convex 
lenses “to make small letters appear large.” 

Before the advent of the optometrist, eyeglasses were 
fitted by a trial-and-error procedure. Lenses and ligiit 
refraction were well understood by the middle of the 19th 
Century, and the demand for eyeglasses grew rapidly. In 
1898, vision specialists organized into an association, adopt- 
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ing the name ''American Optometric Association** in 1918. 
Ttere are currently over 20,000 optometrists in the United 
States. 

PeiBonal qnalifications of an optometrist include his 
keen interest in people. He enjoys being in close contact 
with them, and knows how to get them to communicate 
accurately to him. He possesses good manual dexterity, 
and is eager to apply his ability and interest in physical 
and natural sciences to the daily routine of professional 
practice. 

To become optometrists, young mra and women take a 
minimum of two academic years of college work after high 
school graduation. These pre-optometric studies include 
physics, mathematics, English, biological science, chem- 
ist^ and psychology. A foretjn language may also be 
included. In order to determine the exact requirements 
for pre-professional study, you should talk with your school 
counselor after obtaining a catalogue from the optometric 
school you plan to attend. 

The successful completion of two years of pre-optometric 
study (with n^t less than a C average) tn.'dces you a can- 
didate for admission to the four years of professional edu- 
cation. This education is given in one of ten accredited 
schools of optometry in the United States. 

Graduation from optometry school will prepare you for 
the State Board examination in the state in which you 
intend to practice. The typical examination will cov^ 
ocular anatomy, ocular pathology, practical optoiftetry, 
theoretical optometry, p^sical and geometric^ optics, 
physiological optics, physiology, optometrical mechanics, 
and a clinical examination. 

The rewards of being an optometrist are commensurate 
with the time and effort spent in acquiring tiie necessary 
education (and in maintaining it). Average life incomes 
of optometrists compare favorably with those of other 
health professions. 

The intelligence, personality £Uid training of the optom- 
etrist, his practice location and ? '.«ral business conditions 
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are factors of success in private practice. Meriting the 
confidence of your patients and having the ability to apply 
your knowledge of optometry are included as major ingre- 
dients in the successful practice of optometry. 

The future of optometric practice is excellent, with the 
potential demand running well ahead of the most optimis- 
tic supply forecasts. Surveys show that beginning optom- 
etrists will find best economic and social rewards in cities 
with populations ranging from 5,000 to 50,000. 

To leam more about a career in conserving man’s vision, 
visit with your optometrist in your community. Watch 
his work as he makes a complete vision examination. Dis- 
cuss your interests in optometry with your school counselor. 

To determine further your interest in optometry there 
is a Kuder Preference Record Occupational Form, Optom- 
etrist-— E, published by Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Your school counselor will aid you in securing this test. 

After completing these investigations, your next step 
may be to discuss your interests and abilities with a coun- 
selor at the college of optometry you would like to attend. 
Then you will be ready to set your sights on a career with 
vision. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

American Optometric Association 

7000 Chippewa 

St. Louis, Missouri 63119 

Illinois Optometric Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Pharmacy 

th^ world of drugs and medicinals 

D.O.T. 074.lt! 




“Will” Marstead has been the phaimacist an^^ owner of 
his neighborhood Pharmacy for many years. His education 
has continued since the day he graduate from the Univer- 
sity. 

“Each year we receive on the market between 300 and 
700 new products”, he explains. “Many of these are drugs 
and medications which the physicians in town expect me 
to know about. And I never know when my trips to the 
hospital will require that 1 obtain or prepare some new 
medication that falls well beyond the range of normal 
needs.” 







“Consequently, I make it a habit to spend several hours 
in study each week so that I know about the new drags and 
medications. I find out about their physical characteristics, 
chemistry, derivatives and how to manufacture and pre- 
serve them so that the quality may be assured. 

Of all the drugs prescribed today, more than oM-half 
of them were unheard of prior to World War II. Conse- 
quently, the pharmacist faces a continuing ^allenge to 
keep abreast of current developments. The pharmacist is 
a repository of information about drugs and medications. 

Pharmacy is an art and science concerned with medicinal 
prXTor%harmaceuticals. The profe^ion isjesponsi- 
ble for the preparation and availabUity of drags. More than 
100,000 of the 124,000 pharmacists now practicing in the 
United States are community pharmacists. 

The community pharmacist buys and sells thousands of 
items used in health care. Most of these pr^^jts today 
are factory made, but some of them are made by the 
macist himself. On the basis of a prescription 
a physician, dentist, podiatrist or veterinarian, the phama- 
cist may combine two or more substances t j fill medica- 
tion needs. The pharmacist also sells many ordinary “O"'® 
remedies and health supplies that ®-® 
by his patients. The prescription pharmacy difers from 
the community pharmacy in that the pharmacist restricts 
his business mainly to those items requested by prescnp- 
tion. 

One of the most rapidly expanding areas open to phw- 
macists today is hospital pharmacy service. The hospi^ 
pharmacist works closely with the medical staff and with 
the hospital’s administrator. He is a consultant on drag 
problems and compounds prescriptions, purchases hospital 
rapplies, and serves as an instructor to the nurses, interns 
and other members of the hospital staff. 

In industrial pharmacy, the pharmacist finds varied op- 
portunities for careers in the discovery, development, man- 
ufacturing and quality control for new pharmaceutocal 
products. Positions exist in administration, sales promotion, 
and as professional sales representatives. 

Opportunities are also available in public heaSJi, the 
Food and Drug Administration, and the Veterans Admin- 
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istration. Other positions are available in university teach- 
ing and research. 

Certain personal q^ailfications are needed for a success- 
ful career in pharmacy. Cleanliness and orderliness should 
be a life-long habit. You must be meticulously careful in 
working out details. You should enjoy studying, not only 
during school, but in seeking out opportunities to strengthen 
your knowledge on your own time. Liking people and 
being able to relate them well are key factors in finding 
satisfaction in a career in pharmacy. Along with your 
aptitude for science, you will need to enjoy the details of 
keeping up with inventories, invoices, and orders for your 
retailing activities. 

College preparatory should be your high school program. 
It should include English, mathematics, and sciences, pref- 
erably with some laboratory experience. Some schools 
require college entrance examinations and other aptitude 
tests. 

To become a pharmacist, most colleges of pharmacy 
require a student to complete one or two years of pre- 
professional study prior to admission to the college of 
pharmacy. Basic courses such as English, mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, biology and general education are avail- 
able in liberal arts colleges and universities. The minimum 
requirements, prior to entrance into the college of phar- 
macy, are 30 semester hours per year in specifis.d and elec- 
tive courses. 

Several colleges of pharmacy accept students directly 
from high school, provided they have graduated from an 
accredited high school and have taken a college preparatory 
course. Some require completion of specific subjects in 
high school such as two years of mathematics, four years 
of English, one or two years of laboratory science and two 
or more years of history or government. 

Students enrolled in colleges of pharmacy study under a 
five-year program of education, with one college requiring 
six years of study (including pre-professional study). 
Colleges operate under one of three plans: 

I One year of pre-professional education preceding 
admission to the professional curriculum of four 
years. 
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II Two years of j. re-professional education preceding 
admission to the professional curriculum of three 
years. 

III An integrated curriculum with all five years in the 
professional college. 

Courses in accredited colleges oi pharmacy are similar, 
but not identical. You would study mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, pharmaceutical chemistry, and biology. Labora- 
tory instruction and pharmacy practice are given prominent 
positions in your course of study. Other courses include 
pharmacognosy, pharmacology, business management, and 
pharmacy administration. 

Twelve months of internship are spent during sunder 
vacation periods and after graduation, to qualify for licen- 
sure as a registered pharmacist. Some specialties in phar- 
macy such as research and teaching require education be- 
yond the bachelor’s level. Many colleges of pharmacy offer 
graduate instruction leading to master’s and doctorate 
degrees. 

To find out more about a career in pharmacy, visit 
pharmacists in health facilities within you** ''.ommunity. 
Raise questions with your community pharmacist to dis- 
cover first-hand the various aspects of his work. Visit a 
nearby college of pharmacy and get acquainted with one 
or more students of pharmacy. 

With the right personal qualifications and a good educa- 
tional background, you can be a part of this career which 
is essential in making today’s modern miracles in medica- 
tion available to the n ation. 

SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

American Pharmaceutical Association 
2215 Constitution Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20037 

Illinois Pharmaceutical Association 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 



Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 








Physical 

Therapy 

restoring 
human activity 
D.o.T. vn.m 



Look into tfce physical therapy department of the hos- 
pital where Ella Jo Green works as one of the physical 
therapists and you will see skilled professional people 
p ng a gpid in a wide variety of tasks. At one moment she 
may be placing a merry kindergartner with cerebral palsy 
into a “crawler”. They’ll play a ganie she’s invented to 
develop the child’s defective leg coordination. 

Nearby, Bart Rogers, the Chief Therapist, is helping 
Mrs. Connere learn how to walk again after a severe stroke. 
With his help, this grandmother has just taken her first 
step in eight months. 49 



In a curtained booth, another physical therapist, Jim 
Darnell, adjusts control Imobs and current on an electncu 
stimulating machine designed to keep m^les working arti- 
ficially while injured nerves heal. He is treating teenager 
Marsha Thomas, who has a broken arm. 

An hour ago he was testing the range of movement ^ 
a badly burned patient. At the same time, Bart had lowered 
a patient with arthritis into a Hubbard tmik. FoUowi^ 
his directions, the woman was able to move contacted 
muscles as the warm water relaxed her arthritic limbs and 
eased the pain. 

The physical therapist treats (under directions from a 
physician) patients with disabilities resulting from disease, 
injury or loss of a bodily part, by the use of the therapeu- 
tic properties of exercise, light, heat, cold, water, electric- 
ity, ultrasonics and massage. 

Through these means, the therapist provides relief from 
pain; helps the patient develop strengtti, mobility and co- 
ordination. He develops a continuing program of physical 
rehabilitation for the patient. In all of these ^tivities, Ae 
physical therapist works with the physician and specialists 
in other fields— such as the occupational therapist and 
social worker — to assure a cooperative and comprehensive 
approach to the total well-being of Ihe patient. 

His tarical sources of healing are important to the physical 
therapist in providing this treatment. Healing sources as 
old as nature itself are employed — sunlight (natural and 
artificial), warmth, electricity, water, and manual m^sage. 
Elec^ic shock to treat headaches and similar affhetions is 
described as early as 50 A.D. in Roman writings. Worship 
of the sun’s healing powers began with the early Egyptians. 
Baths were considered important for treating various con- 
ditions by the early Greeks and Romans, as was gym- 
nastics and massage. 

With the advent of World War II, physical therapy 
came into its own as a full-fledged health profession. Today, 
the demand for physical therapists is great and growing, 
as more hospitals in both urban and rural areas are built. 
Expanding programs within community health agencies, the 
increase of numbers of elderly and chronically ill persons, 
and growing needs for teachers and researchers in the field, 
all point to rapidly rising opportunities for the physical 

therapist. 

so 



Personal qualities arc important in providing the unique 
services of physical therapists. You have to re^y like 
people, want to help and work with them. Physical strength 
is not a prime requisite, but stamina, good health, good 
coqyHina tinn and manual dexterity are. To work success- 
fully with other members of the health team, the thera- 
pist must have a fine spirit of cooperation. And bwa^ 
many treatmsnts are long and arduous, he should display 
a wealth of patience and persistence. 



The educational requirements for physical therapy begin 
with a good hi^ school education. You should possess 
the credentials of a college preparatory course, with em- 
phasis on science and Engjlish. Three kinds of educational 
programs are available: 

1. The four-year degree program for higli school grad- 
uates leads to a baccalaureate degree in physical therapy. 
College students who have started another course can trans- 
fer into a physical therapy program. In general, the depe 
program consists of two or three years of study to gain a 
broad educational background (Humanities, biological, 
physical and social sciences) and one or two years of 
fessional education (basic health sciences, principles and 
practices of physical therapy, and supervised clinical expe- 
rience). 

2. A Certificate program is available to college grad- 
uates who meet specific requirements in biological, phys- 
ical, f»nd social sciences. This program offers^ twelve to six- 
teen months of education leading to a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in physical Iherapy. 

3. A two-year graduate program constitutes an alterna- 
tive pathway for college ^aduates. This program leads to 
a master’s degree in physical therapy. 

Only graduates of approved programs are eligible to take 
licensure examinations, which are required in most states 
before you may practice. 



Employment opportunities begin with community hos- 
pitals, where most physical therapists are employed. Gov- 
ernment hospitals, city, state, and federal, also use the 
services of the physied therapist. Specific federal agencies 
employing physical therapists include the Veterans Aton- 
istration, the Armed Services, and the U.S. Public Health 
Service. Rehabfl'tation centers, nursing homes, mental 
health facilities, and crippled children’s clinics are addi- 



tional possibilities. Advancement opportunities with ex- 
perience include the possibility of acting as a consultant 
to health care facilities, and doing research. 

The rewards of a career in physical therapy are many. 
You will find that salaries compare very favorably with 
other professions requiring similar investments in educa- 
tion, knowledge and skills. What’s more, graduate study 
leading to advanced degrees is available to permit more 
rapid advancement to supervisory positions, or to provide 
the necessary training for positions as consultants, teachers, 
and researchers. Pleasant surroundings, professional re- 
spect, membership on the health team, and the satisfactions 
of restoring human activity, are important rewards in them- 
selves. 

To learn more about physical therapy, you should talk 
with the physical therapists in your community before 
making a decision. Arrange for a tour through the com- 
munity hospital, and its physical therapy department. 
Raise questions with the physical therapists about their 
work — its advantages and disadvantages. You will want to 
be alert for opportunities to continue your investigation of 
physical therapy through part-time employment and volun- 
teer work. Discuss your interests and abilities with your 
school counselor and parents. You should then visit a 
school of physical therapy to examine more closely educa- 
tional requirements. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

The American Physical Therapy Association 

1790 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 

Careers in Physical Therapy 
Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
52 Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Podiatry 

bright hope for foot health 



“I had just finished removing the infected portion of ^ 
Martin’s ingrown toenail and had applied the protective 
dressing when my office assistant announced an emergency 
patient I quickly instructed Art regarding proper shws 
to prevent further damage to the toe, while my assistant 
prepared the patient for examination. 53 
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“Mrs. Mar^iandres was a young woman of twenty-two, 
who had suffered a foot injury in an auto accident. She 
was limping and her ankle was swollen. I took an x-ray 
to see whether she had a firacture. Fortunately, it was only 
a bad sprain. 1 placed a bandage called a strapping on 
her ankle for support.”^ This is just a small sample of a 
podiatrist’s work. 

Podiatry is a specialty of medical practice that includes 
the diagnosis and/or fne medical, surgical, mechanical, 
physical and adjunctive treat nent of the diseases, injuries 
and defects of the human foot. Services you would per- 
form as a podiatrist range from the simple treatment of 
skin conditions to treatment affid surgery for more serious 
foot disorders such as weakfoot and flatfoot. 

Treatment may involve the application of medicines or 
drugs. The podiatrist also utilizes his professional knowl- 
edge of mechanical devices such as strapping and pad- 
dings in treating structural defects. Physical tiierapy and 
surgery may also be used. Post-treatment can include ffie 
prescribing of inlays or supports for footwear. 

Caie of the feet began centuries before the Christian 
era. Creek writers refer to foot care and treatment as 
early as .^72 B.C. Cleopatra employed specially trained 
servants to care f®ii' her hair, nails, face and feet. The term 
chiropody (from the Greek “cheir” meaning hand, and 
“pous” meaning foot) was first used in 17S4, by an Eng- 
lishman, David Low. Low’s meaning for the word was 
“surgeon of the foot.” 

It was not until 1841, that a chiropodist in Pennsylvania, 
JuiU”3 Davidson, established the first permanent office 
for his practice. A group of chiropodists founded the 
Pedic Society of New York in 1895, leading to passage of 
the first chiropody practice act. In 1912, the National 
Association of Chiropodists was organized and the first 
school founded, the New York School of Chiropody. 

In 1917, a newer word, podiatry, came into use which 
many foot doctors felt was more de^riptive of their s|ie- 
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cialtyc The two words are now used synonymously, but 
since 1958^ podiatry has been the official term. 

To become a podiatist requires a minimum of two 
years of pre-podiatry course work in an accredited college 
or university, followed by four years of study in ©ne of 
five accredited colleges of podiatry. None of the podia^ 
colleges specify which subjects should be studied in high 
school. However, the subjects which will foe most helpful 
include biology, chemistry, English and physics. 

All of the pediatry colleges require a minimum of one 
year of chemistry, English, and biology or zoology during 
the two years of pre-professional college work. Tiuree 
semester hours of physics or mathematics will also be 
required in most cases. You should check with the spe- 
cific college of podiatry you wish to attend for other 
subject requirements. 

The four years of study in podiatry college lead to the 
Doctor of Podiatric Medicine or Doctor of Podiatry degree. 
Each year consists of . 33 to 36 weelra of classroom, labora- 
tory and clinical study totaling between 4,100 and 5,100 
hours of instruction. Subjects taken include anatomy, 
bacteriology, chemistry, physiology, pathology, surgical 
podiatry, foot orthopedics, foot gear, physical therapy and 
clinical practice. Medical subjects include preventive medi- 
cine, therapeutics, surgery, neurology, psychology, derma- 
tclo^, orthopedic surgery. Roentgenology, diagnosis and 
podiatiic medicine, history of medicine, and emergencies. 
Ethics, history of podiatry, jurisprudence, and professional 
economics are also taught. 

After graduation most podiatrists go into general prac- 
tice. 8,000 podiatrists see and treat nearly 20 million 
patients a year. Their average net income compares very 
favorably with the upper middle range of earnings for other 
health professions requiring a similar investment in edu- 
cation, skills and effort. 

Other career opportunities ist podiahy are available in 
the armed forces and government hospitals. 3imce the 
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profession is relatively new, opportunities for its growth 
and development ere excellent in view of our affluent and 
sophisticated society. 

Would you fit as a podiatrist? You will need sufficient 
scholastic ability to m^ter the academic and scientific sub- 
jects; mechanical ability to make and fit corrective and 
protective devices; and good, steady manual dexterity 
and skill to manipulate various mechanical, electrical and 
surgical instrument. A strong desire to become a podiatrist 
will play a prominent role in your scholastic success and 
later practice. 

Equally important is a pleasing personality that exhibits 
pleasure at meeting and being with people, an ability to wm 
their confidence and a desire to help them. Integrity, clean- 
liness, ambition, tact, punctuality, cheerfulness, neat ap- 
pearance and patience are other qualities that podiatnste 
cite as being important to their success. 

To find out more about podiatry visit with yon? com- 
munity’s podiatrist. Discuss your intereste with 
serve his work, and raise questions with him that will help 
you relate yourself to his career. Talk with your school 
counselor about your interests and abilities. Obtain an 
appointment with a podiatry school counselor in order 
that you may observe first-hand podiatry education. 

This career may well be your opportunity to pursue a 
specialty in medicine now bringing relief from foot dis- 
orders, illness and injury to 20 milJ'.on patients each year. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

American Podiatry Association 

3301 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20010 

Illinois Podiatry Society 

18 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60603 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Public Health 

health protection for the community 




The philosophy of public health is intertwined with that 
©f all health care s^Lwices. To help people stay well and 
to get well are the two functions of the healdi professions. 
Public health concentrates on the stay well part— the pre- 
vention of illness and the promotion of good health prac- 
tices. 






In general, public health concerns all health carr services 
which are directed toward the protection and promotion 
of the health of a community. For example, liHig sanitation 
of the environment including supervision of the food, 
water, aind mflk supplies of the community; the control of 
communicable diseases; the education of individuals in 
personal health; and the mobilization of medical and nurs“ 
ing services fo:r the early diagnosis and treatment of disease 
are public health activities. 

As a science, the field of public health advances with 
any progress of any @f the health sciences. The most 
significant scientific health discoveries have occurred within 
the lifetime of some of our elder citizens. Aiid nearly all 
public health organization and program adv^inces have 
taken place within the same short time. 

The goals for individual and public health are not abso- 
lute and unchanging. In some form they reflect the dom- 
inant values of the society. As times change and new 
problenis and new solutions are discovered, the concept 
of public health expand and adjust. This is vividly por- 
trayed by the scope ©f public health activities today. As a 
result of careful studies of human populations and epi- 
demics, ma'^iy of the killing diseases of the early 1900 ’s 
such as smallpox, typhoid and diabetes, have been brought 
under control. Now, public health is turning its attention 
to the conditions which are the causes of death and dis- 
ability today-heart diseases, cancers, arthritis, and con- 
genital conditions, for example. 

llie organization of public health services derives from 
the function of protecting and promoting the health of all 
the^ community’s citizens. Thio function is assumed or 
assigned by public policy and involves political, economic, 
and social considerations. Not only is the community 
concerned with the health of its own members, but almost 
as much with the problems of other people’s. To deal 
with the impact of transmissible disease on the community, 
to prevent its spread, to see that water, air, and food of ' 
good quality are available, to keep the physical environ- 
ment clean and safe; for these and other purposes, public 
health organizations have been established. 

The U. S. Public Health Service is the federal govern- 
ment organization which carries out that government’s 



assumsd responsibilities for public health. One of its major 
resource units is the National Institutes of Health— the 
largest center of health research in the world. State health 
departments are the organization units which out 

state responsibilities that include the primary functicas of 
planning, consulting, licensing and setting @f standards. 

The bulk of public health work is carried out at the local 
level by city, county, or district health departments, and 
allied organizations, such as voluntary health agencies, hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities, professional groups, and 
private foundations. It is f?<3ire that most public health 
workers serve the community, either as individuals, work- 
ers or as teanunates in health agencies. 

The challenge facing public health workers today, is con- 
tinuous, and, is tremendous. So long as men strive to live 
as long as possible, and to live as much of their lives as 
possible witfiout illness (or with the least possible incon- 
venience from illness) — public health has virtually unlim- 
ited horizons. 

Employment opportunities should be interpreted in light 
of the fact that it takes all kinds of people with all kinds 
of skills and competencies to do public health work. For 
most workers in the field today, public health represents 
a special aspect of their career choice. In fact, one could 
say that public health is comprised of personnel and skills 
borrowed froim ottier fields with such personnel and skills 
especially applied in the service of the public health. 

Manpower is the top priority in the public health field 
today and the demand will continue to outstrip the supply 
for years ahead. With the ever-growing increase of scien- 
tific knowledge in the health field, the gap is widening be- 
tween what we know about retaining health and avoiding 
sickness and disease and what we apply in the way of 
public health services to people. We must have more trained 
personnel if we hope to close or even narrow this gap. 

Here are some of the professional workers who can find 
careers available in public health work today on all levels 
— international, national, state, and local: 

Sanitarians and Engineers 

Veterlnariaim 

Statisticians 



Public Health Nurses 

Dentists 

Physicians 

Public Hedth Administrators 
Social Workers 
Heahh Educators 

Laboratory Personnel (Bacteriologists, Virologists, Serol- 
ogists, etc.) 

Nutritionists 

Therapists (Physical, Occupational, and Speech) 
Behavioral Scientists (Sociologists, Social Psycholo- 
gists, Anthropologists, etc.) 

For more information about careers in the public health 
field, visit your nearest public health department. Discuss 
your interests, abilities and observations with your parents 
£i!nd your school counselor. A career in public hedth awaits 
you — in serving your community, state and nation. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

Chief of Information 
Bureau of Medical Service 
Public Health Service 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 2(1025 

Chief 

Bureau of HeaUh Education 
Illinois Department of Public Health 
505 State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Radiologic Technology 

technicians of radimt energy 




The ladiologic technologist plays an important to 
the ever expaStog field of health services. Formerly re- 
fe^to M »Vtectaiq.«, tefldd t^ay 
all types of radiant energy and is called rad.ologic teeSt- 

nology. a, j- 1 .. 

me technologist works with toe guidMTO of a radiol^ 
gist (a licensed dector of medicine specirfiang in 
of xiay and radioisotopes to toe diagnosis and treatment 
of toseie) or a roentgenologist (a licensed doctor of medi- 
cine specidiztog only to toe nse ©2 x-ray in the diagnoas 
and tteatment of disease). 

Two specialty fields to sadiolo^c technology 
evolved; radiation therapy technology and nuclei medicme 
technology. qi 



The x-ray fechnolia^st has a function of performing 
x-ray examinations on patients in various stages of health 
and disease. For example, chest x-ray examinations are 
frequent health examination requirements. X-ray examina- 
tions arc needled on patients who have sustained an injury 
through an accident. Disease associated with the digestive 
system, the brain and the heart also are confirmed usually 
by means of an x-ray examination. 

In small institutions and private offices the x-ray tech- 
nologist is expected to assist in treating patients with x-ray 
(radiation therapy), as well as helping with clerical work 
involved in keeping records of x-ray examinations. In 
departments where there is no dark room technician, the 
technologist is responsible for developing films. 

The radiation therapy technolo^st assists the radiologist 
in treatment of diseases by exposing affected areas of the 
patient’s b'dy to prescribed doses of x-ray or other forms 
of ionizing radiation. This new specialty requires that the 
teclmologist maintain proper operation of the controlling 
devices and equipment during treatment and be responsible 
for all treatment records. 

The nuclear medicine technologist (radioisotope technol- 
ogist) assists the physician in administering the required 
dose of radioisotopes, given to patients to diagnose and 
treat disease. The technologist uses specialized equipment 
that traces and measures radioactivity within patiente. The 
technologist mathematically calculates tracings to aid the 
physician in making a diagnosis. 

Educational preparation for this career requires high 
school graduation as a prerequisite. Experience has shown 
that high school mathematics and science courses (espe- 
cially physics, biology and chemistry) are helpful in prep- 
aration. Since nlost schools have a limited enrollment, 
preference is usually given to applicants who have a jood 
educational background. 

The x-ray technologist receives two years of education 
in a school approved by the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Council on Medical Education and Hospitals. Na- 
tionally, there are more than 900 of these schools operated 
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by medical schools and h(r»spitals. Your education includes 
classroom study and cliniisal experience. 

Courses are given in anatomy, physiology, radiation 
physicSg radiographic techniques, chemistry of processing 
and darkroom technique. Courses also are offered in nurs- 
ing procedures, radiation protection, department adminis- 
tration and equipment maintenance. A similar three-year 
program heading to an associate degree can be found in 
an increasing number of junior and community colleges. 

As an alternative you may elect a four-year college 
course that offers a bachelor of science degree in radiologic 
technology. Advanced education can lead to supervisory, 
administrative, and teaching positions. 

An additional year ©f study beyond the two-year x-ray 
technology course in an approved school is required to be- 
come a radioisotope technologist. Courses include radio- 
biology, radiologic mathem'Atics, radiation physics, clinical 
laboratory procedures and uses of ionizing radiation. The 
student also learns operation of specialized radiation detect- 
ing devices and record keeping procedures. 

An additional year of study beyond the two-year x-ray 
technology course also is required to become a radiation 
therapy technologist. The year is devoted to studies of 
nursing procedures, mathematics, radiation physics, radio- 
biology, radium teapy, shielding and protection, and 
record keeping. 

Certification requires an examination in one of the three 
areas after completing your education, as given by the 
American Registry of Radiologic Technologists. Successful 
completion of the exarniination provides certification as a 
registered technologist in x-ray technology, nuclear medi- 
cine or radiation therapy— all abbreviated A.R.R.T. 

Before applying you should investigate three aspects of 
the school of your choice. First, the educational program 
should bs approved by the Council on Medical Education 
of the American Medical Association. A list of approved 
schools can be obtained from the American Society of 
Radiologic Technologists. 
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The second aspect to be considered pertains to the edu- 
cational program which fits your expectations. The amount 
of time and money you wish to invest in speciali^ edu- 
cation to prepare for a career will influence your decisioHi. 

The third consideration should relate to the educational 
facilities provided by the school. Adequate supervision 
should be provided with regularly scheduled classes whether 
the program is a 24 month, junior college or baccalaureate 
program. 

Where will you woilc? The majority of radiologic tech- 
nologists work in hospitals. Others are employed in gov- 
ernment, health industries, public health, mental he^th, 
education, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, and clinics. Salaries 
are comparable to those in other fields requiring' at least 
the same length and degree of specialized education. 

Employment opportunities in the years ahead will con- 
tinue to exceed the supply as the expansion of hospi^ 
and clinics continues. Our nuclear age and the medical 
frontiers’ fight against dread diseases, such as cancer, will 
maintain the importance of this career. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

The Ameri can Society of Radiologic Technologists 

537 South Main Street 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin S493S 

American College of Radiology 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Radiologic Technology Careers 
Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 




Health Careers of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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meeting hun?m and social needs 




Bill, who celebrated his 24th birthday last week, em- 
ployed full time helping residents in a slum neighborhood 
learn thehr rights and responsibilities and to act together 
for better housing. His wife, Vivian, has Just walked out 
of a third floor flat where she has been guiding a troubled 
mother and father to understand and help their child 
(victim of a serious accident) grow in self-reliance, ma- 
turity and emotional adjustment. She works for a com- 
munity hospital. 



Bill and Vivian have two friends from college; newly- 
weds who are directing Peace Corps volunteers in a South 
American village where they are living. They are helping 
the villagers establish a community health program. All 
four of Siese young people are social workers. 

What is social work? Well, it is an art and science con- 
cerned with unmet or unsatisfied human and social needs. 
Its services are designed to benefit both the individuals 
they reach and society. Social work achieves It objectives 
by working with individuals, families, groups and com- 
munities. 

Three principal methods are used by social workers to 
achieve their objectives. 

!• Social casework is used to help individuals find 
solutions to social and emotional problems through a sus- 
tained relationship to the caseworker. In this process the 
individual has the opportunity to work through his prob- 
lems and gain freedom to use his inherent capacity to 
change and develop. 

.2. The second principal social work method is social 
group work. Social group v/orkers deal with groups and 
individuals within groups. They help individuals 1151= 
crease their capacity for living with themselves and with 
others fiirough participation in a variety of groups. 

The group worker uses his knowledge of the behavioral 
sciences and skills to guide the group itself toward desired 
goals and activities that will serve the needs of the indi- 
viduals as well as benefit the group. Tkey help the ^oup 
learn to function in a democratic and effective manner in 
solving everyday problems of living, drawing on the special 
abilities and interests of each participant 

3. The third principal method used by social work 
is community organization which is directed toward the 
p lanning , provision and coordination of services^ to meet 
the health and welfare needs of all the community. The 
guiding philcKophy of this social work is that citizens them- 
selves can create those conditions which will foster health 



establishes priority of need, and shapes strategy or com 
munity action. 

To become a professional social worker 
obtain a baccadaureate degree from an accredited c^ g . 

the soda! ^ 
during the four preparatory eoHege 

years. . , 

Admission to a school of social 

both academic and per^al gt^ca- 
tiolu needed to complete graduate study and to be succe 
ful in professional practice. 

rS^bteStd SSn'^e3'helpfal relationships 
with people. 

'Thtis iiuicial worker with a baccalaureate de^e finds 
The sociM wow because the demands for social 
many opportunities open oecause me Mcm _-q. 

work services are great In-service af®“y 

^ S^ecessary Vialized 

individuals are employed m a^ies un P® 

vision of professional social workers. 

A variety of selfings are avatiahle to social vw»k pm^ 
In hosDitals and otiier health faciliti^ social 

3^^"sfsi.-i:sK= 

as members of the community. 
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Social workers ^o practice in family and child welfare 
agencies, in courts as probation and pv ole officers, in 
schools, community centers, welfare councib, neighborhood 
organizations, youth serving agencies and as social work 
teachers and researchers. They work all over the world 
in health and welfwe positions. Social workers advise 
aiiid assist governments in setting up social welfare pro- 
grams, work with, the United Nations and are staff ftiem- 

bers of international voluntary organizations. 

The employment outlook in 
Earnings of social workers are nsihg rapidly, and social 
work career seekers can look forward to salaries that 
compare favorably vdth other health careers requiring 
gimiilAr investmente in education, skills and effort. 

To leam more about social work, raise qu^tions and 
dig<;;iigs youT interests with a professional social worker. 
Discuss your interests and abilities vtitii your school coun- 
selor arid your parents. Visit community social agencies 
and offer your services as a volunteer in community wel- 
fare programs. 

You may discover for yourself a role in keeping our 
society dynam'c and vit^ as we solve individual and social 
problems standing h, the way of progress and human 
satisfaction. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION 

Nationid Commission for Social W®rk Careeirs 
345 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 

Careers in Social Work 

Welfare Co»"cil of Metropolitan Chicago 

123 West Madison Street 

Chicago, minois 60602 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
4C0 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Veterinary Medicine 

guardian of our hidden health 



“Sure, I’m healthyo I eat the right foods, have a checkup 
from my physician regularly, see my dentist, and of course 
there’s my optometrist, podiatrist and others that 1 see 
occasionally for particular kinds of health care.” Of course 
you do, but have you ever thought of the veterinarian as 
a guardian of your “hidden” health. In this regard he’s a 
major contributor to your health, too. 









Today’s vcteiliiaiian serv« the hidden health needs of 
the nation In many ways. He’s responsible for many 
diseases you won’t get through animal disease preveation 
progiTSims, sanitation measures, and animal immip'ation 
inspections. He frequently is the overseer in keeping our 
water pure land our air clean. 

A chimpanzee in a space capsule soaring around outer 
space, a zebra in a zoo, and the dog next door are all in 
the medical province of the veterinarian. Even many medi- 
cines that we take have only been possible through the 
services and scientific advances of the veterinarian. 

The history of veterinary medicine is as cld as the com- 
panionship between man and animal. However, since the 
founding of the first veterlnarj' college in the United 
States in 1854, this highly diverse piofession has grown 
until now 24,000 men and 'vomen are included in its mem- 
bership. 

Your personal qualificationis v/ill be one of the first 
things you will want to examine in your investigation of 
veterinary medicine as a possible caT(;er. Like a detectivje, 
you need excellent powers of observation, since animal 
patients can’t tell you directly their complaints. You should 
possess good study habits and an active curiosity that enjoys 
the success of finding answers. You should enjoy being 
around and working with animals, and you should have a 
real desire to work for their comfory; and health. 

To these personal qualificadons you will add your edu- 
cation. After high school graduation comes a minimum 
of two years in college of preveterinary study. Your 
courses will emphasize the natural sciences, but also will 
include attention to the liberal arts. The average pre- 
veterinary student spends three college years in preparation 
for the professional school. 

Going to a veterinary college is not unlike attending a 
medical school, in terms of the kinds of courses. Basic 
courses in bacteriology, immunology, histology and others 
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Me nearly Mentical tor all fields <rf 

courses, insttuction becomes more specifically oriented to 
animals. 

Including clinical experience, you will spend over 5,000 
class hours in subjects such as surgery, medicine, public 
health, preventive medicine, physiology, microbiology, 
parasitology, biochemistry, pharmacology, anatomy and 
pathology. 

Practice setting vary with the interests of the veter- 
inarian. In agriculture, as a large animal practitioner your 
responsibility is to control and eradicate diseases of hve- 
stcS and poultry— insuring that meat and meat pr^ucts 
and nulk and milk products are wholesome and disease 
free Proper nutrition and high health standards in agri- 
cultural animals are also important^ Much of the respon- 
sibility for protecting the farmers’ $34 billion national 
investment in livestock rests with veterinarians m agri- 
culture. 

Public health veterinarians seek the prevention of human 
Ulness from over 100 diseases that come from animal 
sources. To protect us from these diseases, veterin^ians 
inspect meat and meat products consumed m the United 
States. Checking animals at U.S. ports of entry prevents 
the introduction of foreign animal disease. Veterinarians 
also play prominent roles in research and industry. 

Over 8,000 veterinarians devote their time to caring for 
the nation’s growing pet population There ^ ^ 
million dogs, 25 million cats, and 15 million birds in our 
nation’s homes. A sick pet is a burden, a cause of un- 
happiness. and may be a hazard. BV 
the small animal practitioner guards the pubhc health and 
contributes to our enjoyment of psts. 

Is it aU worth it? Well, veterinarians receive starting 
salaries which are competitive with other professions. Earn- 
ings after ten years in private practice are better than the 
average for all professions. And for thoss possessing the 
right personal qualities, there is the continuing enjoyment 
of a healing profession. 
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What’s more, practice opportunities for young veter- 
in^ians are very good. New and expanding opportunities 
in small animal practice, research, industry and public 
health will probably outstrip the supply of graduates. A 
new veterinarian will find many experienced veterinarians 
eager for Joint practice arrangements which are helpful 
in getting a good start in practice. 

Find out more about this career by discussing your 
ambitions and abilities with a veterinarian in your com- 
munity. Talk with your school counselor for an objective 
analysis of your interests and aptitude. And visit your 
nearest college of veterinary medicine. 

If the opportunity arises, spend some time working with 
a veterinarian in his practice. Learn about the disadvan- 
tages of the field as well as its advantages. By observing 
veterinary medicine close up, yon will be better prepared 
to make your decision. 



SOURCES FOR INFORMATION^ 

The Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association 
1385 Whitcomb Avenue, Des Plaines Illinois 60018 

The American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois C0606 




Health Careers Council of Illinok 
400 North MieMgan Ave, 

Chicago, lUii©Is 1^611 



Other Careers in Health 




The hospital administratsur bears responsibility to the 
governing board for the operation of the entire hospital, 
assuring the trustees and the patients of the highest possible 
standards in service and economy. He possesses excellent 
management skills, and is responsible for implementing 
policies of the institution. A bachelor's degree is required 
for entry into a formal graduate program in hospital ad- 
ministration. In general, such college programs require 
two years of study for the master’s degree. 

For further information: 

The Association of University Programs in Hospital 
Administration 

Suite 229. 1642 East 56th Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 „„ 



Speecb Pathology and Audiology ar<? concerned with 
problems and disorders of human communication as mani- 
fested in the processes of speech and hearingo Common 
terms for professional people in the field are speech cor- 
reciiomst and speech and hearing therapist. Problems and 
disorders in speech and hearing are analyzed and various 
kinds of therapy employed £o conrect defects. Increasing 
numbers of professional people in this field are being em- 
ployed by hospitals and other health care facilities. Pre- 
professional education consists of a baccalaureate degree, 
followed usually by professional preparation at the master’s 
degree level. 

For further information: 

American Speech and Hearing Association 

9030 Old Georg 'own Road 

Washington, D. C. 20014 

Supportive nursing personnel constitute a large number 
of personnel in hospitals, nursing homes, and mental hesdth 
and rehabilitation centers. A' nursing aide works under 
the direction of a nurse in performing many h^ks impor- 
tant to patient care, as does the orderly. A surgical tech- 
wcal aide (or operating room technician) t under the direc- 
tion of a registered nurse, works as a member of the 
surgical team in assisting in care and pref ‘^^ation of patients 
before, during, and after surgery, and in the maintenance 
and use of supplies and equipment. A psychiatric aide 
works in the psychiatric department of a general hospital 
Ok in a mental health hospital or center. Routine nursing 
care duties as well as limited therapy tasks are undertaken 
under supervision of a registered nurse. A ward clerk re- 
lieves nurses of much of the paper work and routine busi- 
ness tasks connected with the operation of the patient care 
unit. Training programs for these occupations are found 
in on-the-job settings, as well as in cooperative education 
programs with high schools and adult education programs 
with community colleges and public schools. 

For further information: Contact your local hospital, 
nursing home, mental health center, or rehabilitation center. 

The inhslation therapist is in charge of the technical 
details of oxygen administration, acting under a prescrip- 
tion by a physician. Other responsibilities include record 
keeping and maintenance of equipment £md supplies. Ap- 
proved schools require entrance standards of Ifigh school 
graduation or equivalency examination. The courses in- 



dude nine months of dassroom instruction and practical 
experience. 

For further information: 

American Association of Inhalation Therapiste 

332 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60604 

Medical aosigtants servo the physician in three ways: 
performing secretarial and other office duties, assisting with 
patients, and maintaining the efficient operation and organ- 
ization of the office routine. If tfc5 medical assistant is the 
physician’s sole helper, she will have added responsibilities 
in ‘secretarial, receptionist, bookkeeping and limited clin- 
ical duties. 

Presently, the most common preparation for this field 
is on-the-job training, following four years of high school 
with emphasis on business and science courses. However, 
the trend is toward recommenued courses in commimity 
colleges. Commercial s?;hools also offer training. 

U is most important, however, that young women intjr- 
ested in this fMd carefully evaluate the cost of training 
against its value in obtaining the occupational goal of a 
medical assistant. Cost of education, Ae existence of a 
placement service, and attractive ediisational facilities are 
no guarantee of job security. Better guides to your educa- 
tional devdsion in this field can be found by discovering if 
the educational program offered includes a libera! amount 
of actual practice in a physician’s office. 

For further information: Contact your physician, and 
the County Medical Society. Determiae if they 
endorse the training you are contemplating, or if they 
would recommend that you secure your skills through on- 
the-job training in a physician’s office. The American 
Association of Medical Assistants (510 Nord» Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois, 60610) can supply a list of accred- 
ited junior colleges which offer courses in medical assisting. 

Ihe electrocardiograph technician records a patient’s 
heart ^action with an instrument using electrodes as moni- 
tors. The electroencephalograph technician records brain 
waves with an instrument that also uses electrodes for moU’ 
itoring. A Shree-to*six month on-the-job traming pro^am 
in a hospital under the supervision of an es^ierienced tesfe- 
nician or medical specialist is the usual pathway to those 
occupations. 

Hospital adgpjgting office personnel include the hospital 
admitting officer. TOs person arraisn?'”^ patient adiaisslong, 



conducts patient interviews for needed information, ^signs 
rooms, and prepares and maintains records of admi^ion, 
transfer and discharge. He assists patients in making 
financial arrangements. Ihe office st^, which he super- 
vises, consists primarily of admitting clerks. They perform 
the clerical work and must be good typists. Contact the 
Personner Director of your community hospital. 

The business office of a hospital employs a business 
manager, hospital accountant, credit manager, bookkeeper 
and a number of secretarial and clerical personnel Other 
positions in the hospital include those of public relations 
director, (and assistant), director of volunteers, purchasing 
agent, medical secretary, switchboard operator and recep- 
tionist. 

The Dietary department employs cooks, dietary assist- 
ants, and assistant cooks among offiers. 

Hospital engineering and maintenance requires a chief 
engineer or plant superintendent and several supporting 
workers to keep the physical plant smoothly operating. 

Many other careers are found in the hospitd. Hospital 
housekeeping is an important area of acUvity-— in keeping 
the hospital clean, orderly and attractive. The executive 
housekeeper directs and adriiinisters this program, includ- 
ing the hiring and scheduling of the housekeeping em- 
ployees who perform the work. General office personnel 
are frequently needed in this department as well. The 
laundry manager supervises laundry washing and finishing 
by the laundry workers. T his department and housekeep- 
ing are most important in maintaining the hospital’s high 
standards of cleanliness. 

Positions similar to many cf those cited are available in 
nursing homes, clinics, and mental health centers. 

For further information: Contact the personnel offices of 
health care facilities. 

There are more than 200 job titles listed for the health 
field. We have presented ordy a few of them. Whatever 
your interests and abilities, there is a job which will suit 
them in the health industry. 




Health Careers Council of Illinois 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, lUinois 60611 






Financial Assistance 
for Health Careers 



No attempt can be made here to cover all of the possible 
financial assistance resources for health careers education. 
The resources are many and varied. Adequate health 
manpower is a problem now recognized as critical as the 
supply of physical scientists ten years ago. It can be 
expected that sources for financial assistance in health 
careers education will continue to grow at a rapid rate. 

General national sources for financial assistance are 
frequently overlooked in a search for funds specifically 
pro'^Med for health careers. Yet, these nation^ sources 
constitute an enormous reservoir of financial assistance. 
We will mention only a few. 

The Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 (Cold 
War GI Bill) provides educational opportunities for a po- 
tential of over five million qualified servicemen and women 
now in civilian life or on active duty in the armed forces. 
Any veteran who was honorably discharged and who has 
served continuously on active duty for at least 181 days 
ending after January 31, 1955, or whose service after that 
date was interrupted by a service-connected disability, is 
eligible for benefits. Persons still in service are eligible 
if they have had at least two years of active duty. 

Benefits for full time schooling range from $100 to $150 
per month based on the number of dependents, and are 
paid for a maximum of thirty-six montte on the basis of 
one month of benefits for each month of active duty. 
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The Junior GI Bill (Title 38 U.S. Code, Chap. 35) pro- 
vides educational opportunities for approximately 185,000 
children of veterans who died or were permanently and 
totally disabled as a result of serving in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. Eligible are children of deceased veterans who 
served during the Spanish-American War, World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean War. Children of veterans 
who died or were permasiently and totally disabled while 
in the Armed Forces during the following periods are also 
eligible: (a) September 16, 1940 to December 6, 1941, 
(b) January 1, 1947 to June 26, 1950, and (c) while 
selective service (draft) is in operation from the end of 
the Korean War (January 31, 1955). 

Benefits provide a maximum of 36 months of education 
with full time school payments of $130 per month. Less 
than half of the potentially eligible studeiats have applied 
for and used these benefits since 1956. TMs year the^um- 
ber of potential students will grow by more than 250 per 
month. Approximately 27,000 eligible young people are 
currently of college age. 

The extension of social security benefits to otherwise 
eligible children attending high school or college, after 
reaching age 18 and up to age 22, constitutes another major 
resource for financial assistance. It is estimated that 
312,000 students will receive about $285 million in benefit 
payments during the 1966-67 schorl ye^. In the same 
year 14,000 students living in Illinois wi 1 be eligible to 
receive these benefits. 

Many other general, national sources of financial assist- 
ance exist, such as the National Merit Scholarship Program. 
Your school counselor and financial assistance advisor at 
the health careers school you wish to attend will be able 
to help you in seeking out these opportunities. 

More specific national sources are also available. The 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 makes available part 
time employment under the College Work-Study Program 
for needy students during the academic year and full time 
employment during the summer months and vacation 
periods. Federal loans are available, under the Health 
Professions Loan Fund and the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 
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The Manpower Development Training 
schooling and stipends for students enrolled in so me h^ th 
occupatilns training progtana P” 

ants have been set up under this Act. 

Graus offer a maximum ^^00 to® 
cases of exceptional financial need. The 
sions Scholarship Grant provides a maximum of $2,500 
oer student to exceptionally needy (those who could not 
pursue full time studies without this finaneaal assistance) 

students. 

The Armed Forces md the U,S. Public Health Servi^ 

have liberal financial assistance " 94 

change for normal enUstments, which are delayed 12 to 24 
months while your education is completed 
conditions and for given schools, financial assistance may 
be provided for a longer period than 24 months. 

National professional associations, voluntary health ayn- 
cies and m^y national foundations, businesses and indus= 
S^ovkle inancial asiistence lor finfher 
You stould not overlook company scholarship 
be available to you by virtue of your parents places of 

employmento 

state sontces include scholarship and loan pr ogams for 
which the state appropriates tods. 

education and school counselors mamtam lists of these 
programs. State professional associations and state foun- 
dations, businesses and industries are also 8 ^ so^. 
Voluntary health organizations, such as 
associations, heart and cancer associations, hospitd auxd- 
iary associationsp and auxfiiaries of the health 
usually offer scholarship aid for health careers education 
as one of their major activities. 

Local source are many and varied. Your ® 

selor, health careers chairmen of the 
society, dental society, hospital, ph^maceutical and other 
auxiliaries are the b^t sources for information. 

Many local organizations provide scholarsMps and lo« 
although the exact fist wUl vary with each 
men’s service elubs such as Rotary, Kiw^, and Lions, 
The American Legion; Forty and Ei^t; firaternal orders 



such as Elks$ Moose* Knights of Pythias, and Odd Fellows; 
labor unions; women’s, organizations including the federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, Daughters of the American Revolution, Altrasa, 
Zonta, Quota, and Pilot; Farm Bureau; county hedth im- 
provement associations; community hospital auxiliaries; 
county health professional societies and auxiliaries; volun- 
tary healdi organizations; health agencies; foundations and 
charitable trusts. 

The best sources for information on financial assistance 
are schools for the health occupations and professions. 
Both specific and general sources of financial assistance are 
available through the school of your choice. Discuss your 
needs with the school’s student financial advisor or student 
counselor. 

Before applying you should be reasonably certain that 
you will meet the entrance requirements for education in 
the health career of your choice. Applying for financial 
assistance with a particular school usually means that you 
have at least received provisional acceptance for enroll- 
ment. 

Exploring sources for financial assistance should begin 
very early. Juniors in high school can profit from thor- 
oughly surveying sources in order they may carefully com- 
plete applications as early as feasible in their senior year. 
Students already enrolled in education programs for health 
careers, who need financial assistance, should ako thor- 
oughly survey possible sources before selecting those which 
fit their financial needs. 

Knowing when and how to apply is as important as iden- 
tifying the sources of financial assistance. Application 
forms should be completely and accurately filled out. 
Names and addresses of places where the applications are 
to be sent should be carefully checked. 

Your general application letter should be as brief as pos- 
sible, but should state fully and unequivocally your needs, 
your career goals, and your present resources for partially 
finan cing youT education. YouT school counselojf, school 
advisor, bank officer, or members of the health professions 
will be happy to assist you. 
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Timing is important. Know when the org^ahon to 
which you are applying wishes to receive applications, ana 
get your appUcation in early during that penod. InvesU- 
gate opportunities for part time employment ewly, ana 
don’t forget that some schools pay stipends for work done 
while you are developing practical skills (such as the sti- 
pends for many students of radiologic technology and 
dietetic interns). 

With today’s economy and today’s resources, there are 
many sources of financial assistance in health careers edu- 
cation. Discovering them as like prospecting for gold tmr 
a rich vein— it’s there, but you have to dig it out. The 
list of publications below suggest some additional sources 
of information on financial assistance. 



PoMcafioiss Sources 

of Financial Ass^iance 

Government Pabliealions (Available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 2Q4&2) 

Borrowing for College, Guide for Students and Parents. 1965. 
OE-55039. 20^ per copy. 

Financial Aid for College Students: Graduate. Office &f Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1957, No. 17, 30^ per copy. 

Financial Aids for Undergraduate Students: OE-55029, U.S. 
Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Financial Assistance for College Students: Undergraduate and 
First Professional. Richard C. McKee. 1965. OE-55027-64. 
50^J per copy. 

Financial Assistance for College Students: Undergraduate Bul- 
letin 1962, No. 11, OE-55027, U.S. Dept, of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. $1.25 per copy. 

Get Ready for College and Go, Your Guide to Four Pro^ams 
of Federal Assistance in Financing College Education. 1965. 
OE-50046. 81 



Information on Science Scholarships and Student Loans° NSF 
60-33, National Science Foundation, per copy. 

Scholarships and Fellowships: A Selected Bibliography. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 7, 15^ per copy. 

Student Assistance Handbook. 1964. per copy. 



funeral Fublieations 

The Foundation Directory, ed. by Walton and Andrews, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
$10.00 per copy. 

How About College Financing? American Personnel and Guid- 
ance ^^sociation, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, C. 30^ per copy. 

Need a Lift? The American Legion, Department S, P.O. Box 
1055, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 254 per copy. 

Scholarships, Fellowships and Loam, Vol IV, by S. Norman 
Feingold. Bellman Publhhing Company, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. $10.00 per copy. 



Specifie Publications 

Dentistry (available from the American Dent^ Association, 
222 l^st Superior Street, Chicago, Uinoh 60611) 

Dental Student Loan and Scholarship Programs. 

Dietetics (available from the American Dietetic Association, 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611) 

Awards, Scholarships, and Loans. 

Medical Record libra^ Sdence (available from the Ameri- 
can A^ociation of Medical Record Librarians, 840 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60611) 

InformatioiL for Applicants: Foundation of Record Educa- 
tion of AMIRL (Grace WMting Myem-Malcolm T. 
Maclachera Student Loan Fund) 
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Medical Technology (available fffom the American Society 
of Medical Technologfets, Salic 25j Hermann Professional 
Building, Houston, Texas 7702S) 

Award-O-Gram. 

Medicine , * ... 

Available from the American Medical Association, 533 

North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ulinofe 60611: 

Medical Education Loan Guarantee Progrmn. 

Medical Scholarship and Loan Fund ProgracM. 

Maybe He Can Become A Doctor. 

Available from the American Association of Medical Col- 
leges, 2530 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 60201: 

Fin ancing A Medical Education. 

AvaUable from the Illinois State Medical Society, 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601: 

ISMS— lAA Student Loan Fund. 



Available from the Committee on Careers, National League 
for Nursing, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, New York, 
10019: 

Scholarships and Loans for Professional and Practical 
Nursing. 

Available from the Illinois League for Nursing, 6355 
North Broadway Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 63676: 

Fact Sheet— Nursing Scholarship Program. 

Available from the Chicago Council on Conmunity Nurs- 
ing, 8 South Mishigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60603: 

Fact Sheet on the Scholarship Program. 



Occupational Therapy (available from the Americ^ Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association, 250 W. 57th Street, New 

York, New York 10019) 

Where to Look for Financial Help. 



Optometry (available from the American Optometrie Associ- 
ation, Inc., 7000 Chippewa Street, St Louis, Missouri 
63119) 

Scholarships in Optometry. 
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¥hs^acy (available firoEii the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Careers in Pharma^, 2215 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W.. Washington, D. C. 20037) 

Sources of Financial Aid for Pharmacy Students. 

Physical Therapy (available from the American Physical 
Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, New 
York 10019) 

Sources of Fmancial Assistance for Physical Therapy 

Student. 

Pofiiatry (available from the American Podiatry Association, 
3301 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20010) 

Scholarship Fund. 

Fellowship Fund. 

Social Work (available from the National Commission for 
Social Work Careers, 342 East 46th Street, New York, 
New York 10017) 

Financing Your Education for a Social Work Career. 

Social Work Fellowships and Scholorships. $1.50 per 

copy. 
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Approved Schools 
for Health Careers 




IOTEODUCTION 

The following schools are listed, recom- 
mended or approved by the professional asso- ^ 
elation or associations in each discipline, and 
(when appropriate) by an accrediting agency 
under the sponsorship of organized medicine or 
dentistry. 



8S 




o 

ERIC 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 




COLLEGES OF DEMnSTRY 



ILLINOIS 

School of Dentistry 
Loyola University of Chicago 
1757 West Harrison Street 
Chicago 60612 

Northwestern University Dental 
School 

311 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 60611 

College of Dentistry 
University of Illinois 
808 South Wood Street 
Chicago 60612 



INDIANA 

School of Dentistry 
Indiana University 
1121 West Michigan Street 
Indiana^iolis 46202 



IOWA 

College of Dentistry 
^State University of Iowa 
Dental Building 
Iowa City 52240 



KENTUCKY 

College of Dentistry 
University of Kentucky 
Medical Center 
Lexington 40506 

School of Dentistry 
University of Lou^ville 
129 East Broadway 
Louisvflle 40202 



MISSOURI 

School of Dentis^ 

St. Louis University 
3556 Caroline Street 
St. Louis 63104 

School of Dent^try 
Washington University 
4559 Scott Avenue 
St. Louis 63110 



WISCONSIN 

School of Dentistry 
Marquette University 
604 North Sixteenth Street 
Milwaukee 53233 
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ACCREDITED E3NTAL HYGIENE PROGRAMS 



ILLINOIS 

Dental Hygiene Program, 

The Dental School 

Northwestem University 

S31 Cast Chicago 

Chicago 60611 

Dental Hygiene Program 

Vocationsd Technical Institute 
itouthem Illinois University 
Carbondale 62903 



INDIANA 

Curriculum for Dental 
HygienLls 

School of Dentistry 
Indiana University 
1121 West Michigan Street 
Indianapolfe 46202 

Curriculum for Dental 
Hygienists 

School of Dentistry 
In^ana University 
Ft. Wayne 46805 



IOWA 

Dental Hygiene Program 

College of Dentistry 
State University of Iowa 

I®wa City 52-240 



KENTUCKY 

Curriculum in Dental 
Hygiene 

School of Dentistry ^ 
University of Louisville 
129 East Broadway 
Loui^Ue 40202 



WISCONSBV 

Department of Dental K^ ^iene 

School of Dentistry 
Marquette University 
604 North Sixteenth Street 
Milwaukee 53233 



ACCREDITED DENTAL LABORATORY 
TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS 



ILLINOIS 

Vocational Technical B^titutc 
Southern nikois UniverQ°^ 
Carbondale 62903 
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ACCREDITED DENTAL ASSISTANT PROGRAMS 

(Fsdly Approved) 



ILLINOIS 

Morton Junior College 
2423 South Austin Boulevard 
Cicero 60650 



One-Year Programs 



ILLINOIS 

University of Illinois 
Dental Assistant Program 
808 South Wood Street 
Chicago 60612 

School cf Dentistry 
Loyola Universi^ of Chicago 
1757 West Harrison Street 
Chicago 60612 
Bloom Township Community 
College 

Tenth Street & Dixie Highway 
Chicago Heists 60411 



KENTUCKY 

Jeferson County Vocational 
School 
P.O. Box H 
Valley Station 40172 



WISCONSIN 

Sichool of Dental Assistants 
Madison Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Schools 
211 North CarroU Street 
Madison 53703 
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DIETETICS 

Hospital Dietetic Internships 



ILLINOIS 

Cook County Hospital 
1825 West Harrison Street 
Chicago 60612 



University of Chicago Hospitals 
and CUnics 
950 East 59th Street 
Chicago 60637 



Veterans Administration 
Hospital 
Hines 60141 



Colleges From Winch Recent 
Interns Have Graduated 



ILLINOIS 

Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Millikin University 
Decatur, Illinois 

Mundelein ^llege 
Chicago, Illinois 

Rosary College ^ 

River Forest, Illinois 



Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

University of Iliinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Barat College of the Sacred 
Heart . , 

Lake Forest, Illinois 




O 



ERIC 

hiaiffliifftafri-Taaa 



COLLEGES OF MEDICINE 



ILLINOIS 

Northwestern Universiftr 
Medical School 
303 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 60611 



Stritch School of Medicine 
Loyola Universi^ 

706 South Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago 60612 

Chicago Medical School 
710 South Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago 6C612 



University of Chicago School 
of Medicine 
950 East 59th Street 
Chicago 60637 



University of Hlino» College 
of Medicine 
1853 West Folk Street 
Chicago 60612 



SCHOOLS OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 

ILLINOIS 



Rockford Memorial Hospital 
2400 North Roekton Avenue 
Rockford 61101 

St. Anthony’s Hospital 
6666 East State Street 
Rockford 61108 

Swedish'American Hospital 
1316 Charles Street 
Rockford 61101 

St. Anthony’s Hospital 
767 30th Street 
Rock Island 61202 
(program combined with that of 
Moline Public Hospital) 



Memorial Hospital of 
Springfield 

First and Miller Streets 
Springfield 62701 

St John’s Hospital 
701 East Mason Street 
Springfield 62701 

Carle Memorial Hospital 
602 West UniversiW Avenue 
Urbana 61801 

St Therese Hospital 
1929 West Washington Street 
Waukegan 60085 



LIBRARY SCIENCE 



MEDICAL RECORD 

PROGRAMS 





Unlrerslty 

or 

College 


Entrance 

Prereqal* 

sites 


Length 

of 

Program 


Degree 

Offered 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Grant Hospital 




2yrs. 

College 


12 mo. 


No 


Chicago, Univ. of Illinois 
College of Medicine 


University 
of niinois 


3 yrs. 
College 


12 mo. 


Yes 


Danville, St. Elizabeth Hosp. 
(female students only) 


2 yrs. 
College 


12 mo. 


N® 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis, Indiana^ Univer 
sity School of Medicine 


m 

Indiana High 
University School 


4 yrs. 


Yes 


MISSOURI 

St. Louis, Homer G. Phillips 
Hospital 

St Louis University 


2yrs. 

College 

St Louis High 
University School 


12 mo. 
4 yrs. 


No 

Yes 


WISCONSIN 
La Crosse, St. Francis 
Hospital 


Viterbo 

College 


3 yrs. 
College 


12 mo. 


Yes 
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CERTIFIED LABORATORY ASSISTANTS 
PROGRAMS 



ILUNO^ 

Alton Memorial Hospifal 
Alton 62002 

St. Elizabeth Hospital 

1431 North Claremont Avenue 

Chicago 60622 

Swedish Covenant Ifospital 
5145 Nordi California Avenue 
Chicago 60625 (women only) 

Veterans Administration West 
Side Ifospital 
820 South Damen Avenue 
Chicago 60612 

Sherman Hospital 
934 Center Street 
Elgin 60120 

Little Company of Maty 
Hospital 

2800 West 95th Street 
Evergreen Park 60642 

Oak Park Hospital 
525 Wisconsin Avenue 
Oak Park 60304 

Swedish'Americaii Hospital 
1316 Charles Street 
Rockford 61101 



INDIANA 

Clinic Hospital 
309 ^uth Main Street 
Bluffton 46714 

Thorton-Haymond-Costin 
Medical Laboratory 
301 East 38th Street 
Indianapolis 46205 

St. Anthony Hospital 
South Wabash Street 
Michigan City 46360 



TerFS Haute School of 
Laboratory Assistants 
1SC5 North 7th Street 
Terre Haute 47807 

IOWA 

Div. of Medical Laboratory 
Assistants 

Davenport Area Technical 
School 

909 East River Drive 
Davenport 52803 

KENTUCKY 

King’s Daughters* Hospital 
2201 Lexington 
Ashland 41101 

Harlan Appalachian Regional 
Ifospital 
Harlan 42153 

Central Baptist Hospital 
1740 Soudi Limestone 
Lexington 40503 

MISSOURI 

Clinical Laboratories 
100 North Euclid 

St. Louis 63108 

WKCONSIN 

Milwaukee County Genera! 
Hospital 

8700 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 53226 

Sheboygan Memorial Hospital 
2629 North Seventh Street 
Sheboygan 53081 

Waupun Memorial Ifospital 
Waupun 53963 

St. Jos^h*s Community 
Hospital 

550 Ridge Road 
West Bend 53095 
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SCM^LS OF OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 



SLLE^O£§ 



IOWA 



College of Medi@i»e 
School of Associated Medical 
Sciences 

University of Illinois 
Chicago 60612 

INDIANA 

School of Medicine 
Indiana University 
Indiana University Medical 
Center 

Indianapolis 46207 



College of Medicine 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City 52240 

MISSOURI 

School of Medicine 
Washington University 
St. Louis 63110 



WISCONSIN 

School of Occupational Therapy 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 537GS 



COLLEGES OF OPTOMETRY 



ILLINOIS INDIANA 

Illinois College of Optometry Division of Optometry 

3241 South Michigan Avenue Indiana University 

Chicago 60616 Health Center Building 

Bloomington 47405 



COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 



ILLINOIS 



College of Pharmacy 
University of Illinois 
833 Sou^ Wood Street 
Chicago 60612 



m 



SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL H^RAPY 



KEY 

1. Bachelors Degree Course 

2. Certificate Course 

3. Course may lead to 

Masters Degree 



4. Bachelors Degree available 
from affiliating college 
or university 



ILLINOIS 

Northwestern University 
(L 2, 4) 

Course in Physical Therapy, 
Medical School 
303 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago .6061 1 



INDIANA 

Indiana University (1) 
Physical Therapy Program 
School of Medicine 
Indianapolis 46207 



IOWA 

University of Iowa (2, 3) 
Physical Therapy 
Children’s Hospital 
Iowa City 52240 



MISSOURI 

St. Louis University (1) 

Dept, of Physical Therapy 
1325 South Grand Boulevard 
St. Louis 63104 

University of Missouri (1) 
Curriculum in Physical Therapy 
Medicsd Center 
Columbia 65202 

Washington University (1) 
Department of Physical 
Therapy 

School of Medicine 
660 South Euclid 
St. Louis 63110 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette University (1) 
Curriculum in Physical Therapy 
School of Medicine 
561 North 15th Stireet 
Milwaukee 53233 

University of Wisconsin (1) 
Course in Physical Therapy 
1308 West Dayfion Street 
Madison S37Q6 



COLLEGE OF PODIATRY 



ILLINOIS 

Illinois College of Podiatry 
1327 North Clark Street 
Chicago 60610 
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SCHOOLS OF MJRSING 



ILLINOIS 

KEY 

-j- Programs accredited by the National League for 

Nursing. 

ad Associate degree program. 

De Baccalaureate degree program. 

Di Diploma program. 

M Schook which admit men students. Schools c^wSu- 

sively for men are identified under the school 
name. 

W Schools which admit married students. 

Academic Requiremente: State law specifies graduation from Wgh 
school or secondary school approved by the Departoent of E®8" 
istratiois and Education, or completion of an eqmvalrat course ©f 
study as determined by an examination conducted by the afore- 
mentioned department. 



Alton 

Aurora 

Belleville 

Bloomington 

Canton 

Champaign 

Chicago 



Alton Memorial Hosp. S. of N. Di-M-W 

St Joseph's Ho^. S. of N. -1-Di-W 

Copley Memorial Hosp. S. of N. -1-Di-M-W 

BelleviUe Jr. CoUege, Dept of N. AD-M-W 

Brokaw Collegiate S. ©£ N. of the Illinois 
Wesleyan Univ. 

Mennonite Hosp. S. of N. 



+De-M-W 
Di-M 



Di-M-W 

Di 

+Di-M 



AD-M-W 
-HDi 



Graham Hosp. S. of N. 

Burnham City Hosp. S. of N. 

Alexian Brothers Etosp. S. of N. 

(For men students) 

Amundsen-Mayfair Jr. College, 

Dept, of N. 

Augustana Hosp. S. of N. « ^ 

Chwago Wesley Memorial Hosp. S. of N. -fDi-W 
Columbus Hosp. S. of N. Di-M-W 

Cook County S. of N. 

De Paul Unw., Dept of N. De-M-W 

Hosp. of St. Anthony de Padua S. of N. Di 
Illinois Masonic Hosp. S. of N. +Di-M 

James Ward Thome S. of N. 

Passavant Memorial Ho^. -|-Di-w 

Loyola Univ. S. of N. , +De-M-W 

PSichael Reese Hosp. and Medical Center 
S. of N. +Di-W 

Mt. Sinai Hosp. Medical Center S. of N. -HDi-M 
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Chicago (Cont’d) 



Chicago Hts. 
Cicero 

Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 



North Park College Dept, of N» 

Presbyterian-St. Luke*s S. of N. 

Ravenswood Hosp. S. of N. 

Rcselwd Community Hosp. S. of N. 

St. Anne’s Hosp. S. of N. 

St. Bernard’s Hosp. S. of N. 

St. Elizabeth’s Hosp. S. of N. 

St. Mary of Nazareth Hosp. S. of N. 

Saint Xavier College S. of N. 

South Chicago Commumty Hosp. S. of N. +Di-M 
Swedish Covenant S. of N. +Di 

Univ. of Illinois, College of N. 

Walther Memorial Hosp. S. of N. +Di-W 

Moom Community College Dept. «f N. AD-M-W 



De-M-W 
+D1-M-W 
+DiW 
Di 
+Di-W 
Di-M-W 
+DI 
+Di»M=W 
+De-W 



J. St@fling Morton Jr. College Dept, 
of N. 

Lake View Memorial Hosp. S. of N. 
St. Elizabeth Hosp. S. of N. 

Decatur and Macon County Hosp. 
S. of N. 

Northern Blinois Univ. S. of N. 



AD-M-W 

Di-M-W 

Di-M-W 

-hDa-M-W 

+De-M-W 



Dixon 

East St. Louis 

Elgin 

Evanston 



Katherine Show Bethea S. of N., 

Dixon Public Hosp. Di-M-W 

Soiife@iii Illinois Univ. DepL of N. De-M-W 

Elgin ^^mmunity College, Dept, of N. AD-M-W 

Evanston Hosp., S. of N. -f-Di-W 

St. Francis Hosp. S. of N. -|-Di-M-W 



Evergreia Park Little Company of Mary Hosp. 

S. of N. 



-hDi-M-W 



Freeport Freeport Memori^ Hosp. S. of N. Di-M 

Galesburg Galesburg Cottage Hosp. S. of N. -H Di-M-W 

H^ey Thornton Jr. College, Dept, of N. AD-M-W 

Hinin dale Hinsdale Hosp. S. of N. +D1-M-W 

Jacksonville Passavant Memorial Area Hosp. S. of N. -|-Di-W 

Joliet St. Joseph Hosp. S. of N. -HUi 

SUver Cross Hosp. S. of N. -I-Di-M-W 

Molko Ludieran Hosp. S. of N. +Di 

Moline Public Hasp. S. of N. -}-Di 

Northlake Triton College Dept, of N. AD-M-W 



% 



Oak Lawn 


Evangelical Hosp. S. of N. 


Di 


Oak Park 


Oak Park Hosp. S. of N. 

West Suburban Hosp. S. of N. 


-f-Di-M-W 

-hDi 


Park Ridge 


Lutheran General and Deaconess Hosp. 
S. of N. 


Di-M-W 


Peoria 


Methodist Hosp. of Central Illinois 
S. of N. 

St. Francis Hosp. S. of N. 


+Di-M-W 

+D1-M-W 


Quincy 


BRssing Hosp. S. of N. 


+D1-M-W 


Rockford 


Rockford Memorial S. of N. 

St. Anthony Hosp. S. of N. 
Swedish-American Hosp. S. of N. 


+ Di-M-W 
Di-M-W 
Di-M 


Rock Island 


St. Anthem^ s Hosp. S. of N. 


+Di 


Springfield 


Memorial Hosp. of Springfield S. of N. 
St. John’s Hosp. S. of N. 


+Di-M-W 

+Di-M-W 


Urbana 


Mercy Hosp. S. of N. 


+Di-W 


Waukegan 


St. Therese Hosp. S. of N. 


-F Di-M-W 



LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSING PROGRAMS 



ILLINOIS 

KEY 

Letters in the righthand margin following the name of a school 
indicate certain admission policies: 

. HSE High school extended (program is begun as part 

of high school course and concluded after gradu- 
ation from high school). 

M Schools which admit men students. 

W Schools which admit married students. 

Academic Requirements: State law specifies completion of two 
years of high school or equivalent, or completion of eighth grade 
if over 25 years of age before July 1951. 

Alton F. W. Olfe Vcc. School, Alton PN Prog. M W 

Aurora McAulev Mercy School of PN, 

St. Joseph Mercy Hosp. M-W 

Bloomington ' Bloomington School of PN M-W 






Carbondal© Southern Illinois Univ. Voc.“Tech. 





Institute School of PN 


M-W 


Champaign 


Champaign School of PN 


M-W 


Chicago 


Chicago PN Training Prog., 
Manpower Division 
Chicago Public Schools PN Center 
Chicago Public SchouJls PN Center 
St. Francis X. Cabrini School of PN 


M-W 

M-W 

HSE-M 

W 


Danville 


Danville Jr. College School of PN 


M-W 


Decatur 


Decatur School of PN 


M-W 


Dixon 


Dixon State School of PN 


M-W 


East St. Louis 


East St. Louis Bd. of Ed., Dist 189 
School of PN 


M-W 


Galesburg 


Galesburg Public School PN Prog. 


M-W 


Harrisburg 


Southeastern Illinois College School of PN 


M-W 


Hinsdale 


Hinsdale Hosp. and Sanitarium 
School of PN 


W 


Jacksonville 


Jacksonville School of PN, 
Board of Ed. District 1 17 


M-W 


Joliet 


Joliet Township HS Prog, in Nursing 


M-W 


Kankakee 


Kankakee School PN Prog. 


M-W 


La Salle 


St. Mary's Hosp. School of PN 




Mattoon 


Mattoon School of PN 


M-W 


Maywood 


Proviso Township School of PN 


M-W 


Mt. Carmel 


Wabash Valley College School of PN 


M-W 


Mt. Vernon 


Mt. Vernon School of PN 


M-W 


Oak Forest 


Oak Forest Hosp. School of PN 


M-V/ 


Peoria 


Peoria School of PN 


M-W 


Quincy 


Quincy School of PN 


M-W 


Rock Island 


Rock Island C©uiaty School of PN 


W 


Rockford 


Rockford School of PN 


M-W 


Skokie 


Niles Township HS PN Prog. 


M-W 


Springfield 


Springfield School of PN 


M-W 


Sterling 


Sterling Township HS PN Prog. 


M-W 


Waukegan 


Waukegan Township HS PN Prog. 


M-W 
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SCHOOLS OF X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 



* Female Students Only 



Name and 


Entrance 


Lensth of 
llralnliic 


Locatioii 


Reqidreinents 


la MonOis 


ILLlNOm 
Arlington Height 


Northwest Community Hospital 


High School 


24 


Aurora 


Copley Memorial Hospital* 


High School 


24 


St. Charles Hospital* 


High School 


24 


St. Joseph Mercy Hospital* 


High School 


24 


Blue Island 


St: Francis Hospital 


High School 


24 


Champaigo 


Burnham City Hospital 


High School 


24 


Chicago 


Chicago Wesley Memorial Hospital 


High School 


24 


Cook County Graduate School of 


Medicine 


High School 


24 


Edgewateir Hospital 


High School 


24 


Englewood Hospital 


High School 


24 


Evangelical Hospital 


High School 


24 


Franklin Boulevard Community 


Hospital* 


High School 


24 


Grant Hospital 


High School 


24 


Illinois Masonic Hospital 


High School 


24 


Louis A. Weiss Memorial Hospital 


High School 


24 


Lutheran Deaconess Hospital 


High School 


24 


Mary Thompson Hospital (Crane 






Jr. College) 


High School 


24 ■ 


Michael Reese Hospital 


High School 


24 


Mount Sinai Hospital 


High School 


24 


Norv/egian-Aniierican Hospital 


High School 


24 


Presbyterian^St. Luke’s Hospital 


High School 


24 


Provident Hospital 


High School 


24 


Ravenswood Hospital* 


High School 


24 


Roseland Community Hospital 


High School 


24 
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NaMOud 


Entiuice 


Lcasib of 
'EMatas 


LocattoB 


RcqabMaents 


fa Moeths 


Chicago (Cont’d) 

St. Anne’s Hospital* 


High School 


24 


St. Bernard’s Hospital 


High School 


24 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 


Hig^i School 


24 


St. Joseph Hospital 


High School 


24 


St. Mary of Nazareth Hospital 
(Crane Jr. College) 


High School 


24 


South Chicago Community 
Hospital 


High School 


24 


WoGcUawn Hospital 


High School 


24 


Danville 

Lake View Memorial Hospital 
(Danville Jr. College) 


High School 


24 


Dccatuci’ 

Decatur and Macon County 
Hospital (Millikin University) 


High School 


24 


Dixon 

Dixon Public Hospital 


High School 


24 


East St Louis 

Cfaitreville Township Hospital 


or R.N. 
High School 


24 


Elir/aunt 

Memorial Hospital of DuPage 
County 


High School 


24 


Evanston 

St. Francis Hospital* 


High School 


24 


Evergreen Park 

Little Company of Mary Hospital 


High School 


24 


Harvey 

Ingalls Memorial Hospital 


High School 


24 


Hinsdale 

Hinsdale Sanitariun and Hospital 


High School 


24 


Joliet 

Silver Cross Hospital 


High School 


24 
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Naneud 

Location 



Kankakee 
St. Mary’s Hospital 
Kewanee 

Kewanee Public Hospital 
Moline 

Moline Public Hospital 
(Blackhawk Jr. College) 

Oak Park 

West Suburban Hospital 
Park Ridge 

Lutheran General Hospital 
Peoria 

Methodist HospiUd of Central 
Illinois 

St. Francis Hospital 
Quincy 

Blessing Hospital 
St. Mary Hospital 
Rockford 

Rockford-Memorial Hospital 
St. Anthony Hospital 
Swedish-American Hospital 
Rock Island 
St. Anthony’s Hospital 
Skokie 

Skokie Valley Community Hospital 
Springfield 
Memorial Hospital 
St. John’s Hospital (Springfield Jr. 
College) 

Urbana 

Carle Memorial Ifospital 
Mercy Hospital 



Eotnuice 


LcwUiof 

Training 


RcqulfciaeBts 


la Moatfei 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 


High School 


26 


High School 


24 


High School 


24 



SCHOOLS OF X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 
(Bachdor of Science Degree) 



University of Missouri 
Medical Center 
School of Medicine 
Columbia, Missouri 65291 



School of Nursing and Health 
Services 

St. Louis University 
1402 South Grand Avenue 
Dt. Louis, Missouri 63104 
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SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 



ILLINOIS 

University of Chicago 
School of Social Service 
Administration 
Chicago 60637 

University of Illinois 
The Jane Addams Graduate 
School of Social Work 
Urbana 61801 

Chicago Branch 
833 Soudi Wood Street 
Chicago 60612 

Loyola University 
School of Social Work 
820 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 60611 



INDIANA 

Indiana University 
Division of Social Service 
122 ^st Michigan Street 
Indianapolis 46204 



IOWA 

State University of Iowa 
School of Socim Work 
Iowa City 52240 



WISCONSIN 

University of Wisconsin 
School of Social Work 
Madison 53706 
Milwaukee Branch 
i^hool of Social Work 
Milwaukee 53211 



COLLEGES OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 



ILLINOIS 

College of Veterinary Medicine 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 61803 

INDIANA 

School of yeterinary Science 
and Me^cine^ 

Purdue University 
West Lafai^ette 47907 



MICHIGAN 

College of Veterinary Medicine 
Michigan State University 
E£^t Lansing 48823 
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Students of health careers learn to work with the most 
modem medical equipment. Here, a radiologic 
technolo^st shows how the patient is positioned for 
1 radiation therapy. 
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For more information writes 

health careers council of ILLINOIS 
400 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60© il 



ERIC 



